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Oversea Sailings 
Curtailed Due to 


Loss of Traftie | Dental Diagnosis Included in Survey Made for 


Department of Commerce. 
Says Every Line Operat- 
ing Between America and | 
Europe Has Lost Business 


Substantial Decline 
In Passports Issued 


Coast-wise Companies Suffer- 
ing From Entry of Large | 
Liners Into the Field of | 
Week-end Cruises 


Shipping companies have been com- 
pelled to cancel ocean sailing schedules 
during 1931 to an extent seldom if ever 
equalled because of the dwindling of pas- 
senger traffic, according to oral statements 
July 16 at the Department of Commerce. 
The decline in business was declared to 
have been equally great both as to Eng- | 
lish and American craft on the basis of 
proportionate tonnage in operation. Ad- 
ditional information was supplied as fol- 
lows: 

The passport division of the Depart- 
ment of State issued 106,696 passports in 
the first six months of 1931 compared with 
147.896 in the corresponding period of 
1930. The total of passports from Jan. 1 
to July 1, 1930, was much lower than that 
of 1929, so that the decline from the 
heavy traffic of 1929 to the present may 
be described as “tremendous.” 

Comparison of Passports 

The number of passports issued by 
months during the first six months of 
1931 is shown as compared with the pass- | 
ports issued during corresponding months 
of 1930 in the following tabulation: 

January: 1930, 8,485; 1931, 7,445. Febru- 
ary: 1930, 9,899; 1931, 7,255. March: 1930, 
18,802; 1931, 14,328. April: 1930, 33,148; 
1931, 21.466. May: 1930, 3,227; 1931, 
28.513. June, 1930, 32,405; 1931, 27,689. 

The companies that have suffered from 
the loss of ocean-going traffic, however, 
have turned to short-cruise business with 
some of the large liners and they have 
opened up some hitherto untapped sources 
of revenue that hold promise for future 
development. It has been found that the 
Jarge and luxuriously-appointed ships at- 
tract patronage for week-end cruises or 
other short periods that was not touched 
by companies operating less pretentious 
craft. 

Coastwise Shipping Suffers 

Development of this type of business, has 
taken some of the business away from 
coastwise companies and it was said to 
appear likely that the competition will) 
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Cities Spend 67 Cents a Pupil | Prices in Mid-July 
For School Medical Inspection 


| 
| 
| 


The White House Conference 


MERICAN cities with a population in| dental, inspection in cities with a popula- 
excess of 10,000 expended in 1930 an|tion of 100,000 or more average about 67 


average of 67 cents per pupil for medical 
and dental inspection, Dr. James F. Rog- 


ers, Consultant in Hygiene for the Federal | 


Office of Education, points out in a report 
summarizing school health activities in 


|the United States, just published by the 


Department of the Interior. 
Without commenting on the significance 
of the average expenditures, Dr. Rogers 


| presents the findings, which were gathered 


for the White House Conference on Child 


|Health and Protection, according to cities 


in the several population groups. 
From the group with population in ex- 


{cess of 100,000, of which 49 cities replied, 


the average was 67,cents; from the group 
with population in excess of 30,000 up to 
100,000, of which 56 furnished this in- 
formation, 81 cents was the average; and 
from the cities with population between 
10,000 and 30,000, the average of 142 cities 
was 55 cents per pupil. Additional in- 


formation from the report dealing specifi- , 


cally with medical expenditures for the 
cities of these three groups follows: 
The expenditures for medical, including 


Lumber Interests 
Abroad Organize to 
Meet Soviet Sales 


Five Northern European Na- 
tions Said to Have Formed 
Union to Stop ‘Dump- 
ing’ of Russian Lumber 


The trend of events in connection with 
the attempt of a,consortium of business 
interests of five countries to prevent ex- 
pansion of Soviet Russian lumber markets 
is being watched closely by specialists in 
Federal departments, it was stated orally 
July 16 at the Depariments of Commerce 
and the Treasury. Additional informa- 
tion was made available as follows: 

The nations. from which competitive 
efforts are being directed are Sweden, Fin- 
land, Esthonia, Latvia, and Esthonia, and 


‘ 
| 


| lowest 8 cents per child. 


| 


their activities thus far have resulted in| 


quotations on seme kinds of lumber that 
are below those of the Soviet. 
ence. between the various interests of the 
five countries on the one hand and Soviet 
trade representatives on the other is in 


A confer-) 


continue. | prospect with a view to establishing an 
Government figures relating to the sail-| understanding by which the Soviet lum- 
ings that have been cancelled and which) ber will no longer be sold at under-mar- 
may be considered accurate are lacking, ket prices. 
but shipping specialists who constantly | 
study the problem of that phase of com- 
merece and industry have reached their | that lumber interests in Sweden and Fin- 
conclusions as to the magnitude of the! land were laying a program designed to 
cancellations from the fact that many of! give battle to the Soviets who have been 
the great liners are being advertised by|charged with selling lumber virtually on 
their owners for short-cruise business. ithe basis of dumping, a condition that 
These boats along with others of smaller| brought them into controversy on occa- 
size but which have been in the trans-|sion with the customs authorities of the 


Dumping Charged 
It has been evident for some months 


atlantic service heretofore are finding| 
near-capacity passenger lists on trips of} 
the character of that from New York to 
Halifax and return. Some of the com- 
panies engaging in this form of business | 
undoubtedly are making little if any profit, | 
but their theory seems to be that they} 
are losing less than if their tonnage is 
tied up. Others of the week-end cruises, 
however, are finding the business profitable | 
with continued inquiry as to future sched- 
ules indicating that the traffic may be 
expected to last through to early Fall. 


Decline in Traffic 

Transatlantic business has fallen off for 
every line operating between European and 
American ports and the majority of pas-| 
senger vessels arriving at British ports dur-| 
ing the last month (as illustrative of the} 
traffic elsewhere) have carried only a few) 
more passengers aboard than they usually 
carry in midwinter, according to the Brit- 
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Large Fruit Yield 
Predicted for Year’ 


Production Is Expected to Be 


14 Pet. Above Average 


Conditions on July 1 seemed to favor a 
year of large fruit production, according | 
to a fruit prospect report issued by the) 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the | 
Department of Agriculture, July 16. The! 
full text of the general summawy of the 
report follows: 

With no more than the usual seasonal 
decline in condition of many of the major | 
fruit crops during June, everything seems 
to favor a year oi iarge fruit produc- 
tion. Making allowances for changes 
in the bearing capacity of trees, the July 
1. reports indicate that the composite yield 
per bearing acre of 15 different fruits and 
nuts may be aboui 14 per gent greater 
than average this year. This would be 
about 10 per cent heavier than the com- 
bined yield per acre of fruits last year, 
when apples, peaches and several minor 
fruit crops produced below average yields. 

Weather conditions during June were 
variable, but, for the most part, fruit came 
through in good condition. Along the 
Atlantic Coast rainfall was ample and 
in some cases too much was received. 
Though the Senandoah Valley of Virginia 
and in New York only about 75 per cent 
of the normal precipitation fell, but con- 
ditions in these areas were reported satis- 
factory. Some high temperatures were 
experiencéd but these, for the most part, 
missed the important fruit sections. In 
thg: Pacific Northwest rains during the lat- 
tes half of the month broke a droughty 
period and benefited the apples and pears 
but caused much cracking of cherries and 
a considerable loss to this crop. 

In California the July report was made 
berore the period of heat, which was 
broken on July 5. Undoubtedly some dam- |} 
age has resulted to unharvested fruit since 
the report. An important fact to be re-| 
membered in connection with all reports 
is that the condition shown refers to the 
date of the report and may not represent 
the condition existing at the time the re- 
port is received. 


\ 


reasury here 
he last week, however, has witnessed 


the continued fall of Swedish-Finnish 


| prices, which are now below the Russian 


schedules in the British market. This 
fact has unsettled the British market 
where the Soviets have made large con- 
tracts. Efforts are being directed accord- 
ing to the several reports from abroad to 
make the Soviets share that contract with 
the other timber producing powers in the 
consortium, and the latest word from 
abroad indicates that a conference on the 
subject is probable. 
‘Union Bois’ Opens 

The assertion of new competitive efforts 
against the Russian operations abroad is 
of particular interest in this country also 


from the standpoint of a possible indica-| question as we are. 


tion that other business lines may com- 
bine to curb the Russian practices. It is 
well known that Russia may not do pur- 
chasing for herself in any quantities un- 


| Kans., 


;everything that it can. 


less export sales are being made simul-| 


one may be used to pay for the other. 
The division of views among American 
business interests as to whether this 
country should encourage sales to Russia, 
therefore, again is to the fore as a result 
of the combination § respecting Russian 
lumber sales abroad. 

In the meantime, the “Union Bois,’ a 
lumber syndicate of squtheastern Europe, 
has opened administrative headquarters 
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| taneously in order that the receipts from | 


GIFTS OF 50 MILLION SENT ABROAD 
TO RELIGION, CHARITY, AND SCIENCE 


cents per child of the school census popu- 
lation. ] 

The minimum expenditure is 7.7 cents 
and the maximum is $2.55. 'Where the 
expenditures are given separately, the 
comparative cost of dental work runs from 
one-seventh of that for medical inspec-! 
tion to, in two cities, an excess over med-| 
ical inspection. Probably in most of the 
cities there is considerable expenditure for 
treatment of dental defects. 

For medical inspection in the group 
alone the average expenditure reported 
separately by 22 cities was 43 cents per 
child. For dental inspection in these 
same cities the expenditure was 17 cents 
per child. 

Doubtless both the medical and dental 
costs are almost wholly for salaries. 

Physical Education 

The expenditure for physical education 
was $1.21 per child as the average for the} 
18 cities of this group reporting. Prob- 
ably this was chiefly for salaries of spe-| 
cial teachers. The highest expenditure 
was $2.85 per child (school census) and the! 
It is quite prob- 
able that in the cities reporting very low 
expenditures most of the teaching is done 
by regular teachers. | 

Only three cities reported separately ex- | 
penditures for “health education” and 
only seven for “nutrition work.” For the 
latter the average cost was 6 cents per 
child. 

The average expenditure by six cities 
for “mental hygiene” (whatever this might 
include+ was 9'2 cents per child. 

In reply to the question, “What official 
is in charge of all of your health work?” 
23 superintendents (about one-third) re- 
plied, “A director of health, or director 
of hygiene”; 4 answered “The director of 
medical Anspection”; 1 “The director of | 
physical welfare”; 1 “The superintendent,” | 
and 1 “The assistant superintendent.” The 
remaining cities of this group did not an-| 
swer the question. 

Turning to the group of cities with a 
population ranging from 30,000 to 100,000 | 
the following facts were ascertained: 

In the 56 cities furnishing data an aver- 
age of 81 cents per child ‘school census) 
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Mr. Stone Explains | 
Board Wheat Policy 


Farm Board Doing Every- 
thing Possible Under Law, 
He Declares | 


| 

The Federal Farm Board is doing every- 
thing possible under the law to help the’ 
wheat producers of the United States, but 
there is no change in its declared policy 
to sell its Grain Stabilization Corporation 
holding in “such fashion as not to de-| 
press the movement in prices,” the Chair- | 
man, James C. Stone, stated orally on 
July 16. 

He said Vice President Curtis had not 
communicated the latter’s undisclosed | 
plan for dealing with the situation in| 
Kansas, that he knew of no other special 
proposal for solving the problem of wheat 
farmers, and that there is no moratorium 
program upon which the Board can 
embark. 

Three Options Named 

Asked specifically if there is anything | 
the Board can do to help the wheat farm- 
ers at this time when wheat has gone as 
low as 25 cents on the farm at Scott City, 
and the record-breaking low mar- 
ket price Of 50', cents per bushel on the 
Chicago market, Chairman Stone made 
the following reply: 

“You are just as able to answer that 
The Board is doing 
There are three 
options before the wheat farmer: (1) He 
may sell the wheat today and get the 
money for it; (2) hé can deliver the wheat 
to the cooperatives and get a storage 
ticket and borrow money on it and sell 
it when he wants to sell; (3) he can de- 
liver his wheat to a central pool and get 
an advance on it and when the pool sells 
get an average price of the pool sales.” 

Chairman Stone said the wheat prices 
cannot be stabilized excepting by buying 
throughout the season and that the Board 
has not funds enough for that purpose, | 
as it would take much more than the 
$500,000,000 revolving fund, which has 
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Rockefeller Foundation Makes Largest Contribution in 


Nonsectarian Group for 1930, Survey Reveals 


PPROXIMATELY $50,000,000 was 
sent abroad by ‘Americans during 
1930 in the form of missionary, chari- 
table and scientific contributions, ac- 
cording to a study of the balance of 
international payments recently made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The largest item in the nonsectarian 
group is that of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for $4,632,714. 
The section of the report dealing 
with this subject follows in full text: 
As in the 1928 survey, a questionnaire 
was sent to about 150 religious, chari- 
table, and scientific organizations in the 
United States making remittances 
abroad during the calendar year 1930. 
The questionnaire explained that the 
figures reported should exclude sums 
spent in this country for administra- 
tive purposes, collected here during the 
year but held in banks here for future 
periods, or added to endowment in- 
vestments in this country; and it re- 
quested that the return should include 
a statement as to whether the figures 
reported might be duplicated in the re- 
turns of any central ‘or constituent) 
organization. It requested further that 
remittances to Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico (within our balance-of-pay- 
ments area) be excluded. In several 


cases preliminary estimates were used | 
where the calendar-year totals were not | 
available. The returns were classified, 
for convenience, into five groups show- 
ing the following totals: 


Protestant, $31,273,000; relief, educa- | 
tion, and science, $7,929,000; Jewish | 
(mostly relief), $4,122,000; Roman Cath- | 
Olic, $3,837,000; miscellaneous gifts and 
omissions, $2,000,000; total, $49,161,000. | 


To obtain exact figures for the Protest- 
ant group of organizations would be, | 
of itself, a major investigation. Du- 
plications and omissions are likely to 
occus. Several of the organizations 
have very similar names, and a board 
of missions may include all churches 
in the United States of the same sect 
or only those of a certain district. 

The figure for remittances abroad 
during the calendar year 1930 by Prot- 
estant organizations in the United 
States is based principally on the most 
recent annual report by Secretary Leslie 
B. Moss, of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America. That report, 
for 1929; contained figures of 94 mis- 
sion »voards or other religious institu- 
tions in the United States and of seven | 
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” 


| pected in a few weeks. 


}metalclad ship weighing about 


| ship 


;cates was placed at 


| ditional $75,000,000 to the former soldiers. | 


Above June Levels 


Feed, Fuel, Building Material 
Among Few Items Higher 
Than Before the War 


P®tces of feed, fuels and building 
materials at the close of June were 
still above pre-war levels, while other 
prices were at or below pre-war aver- 
ages, according to a statement on “the 
price situation,” issued July 15 by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

“As usual in a depression the prices 
of agricultural products have fallen fas- 
ter and farther than the prices of non- 
agricultural products. Such disparities 
tend to disappear with a revival in busi- 
ness after a major depression,” it was 
stated. 

The movement of nonemployed city 
population back to the farm also tends 
to maintain agricultural production dur- 
ing depressions, according to the state- 
ment. The statement follows in full 
LEX: 

The general average of farm prices 
declined more sharply between May 15 
and June 15 than in the previous month. 
On June 15 the index of prices received 
by farmers averaged only 80 per cent 
of pre-war levels compared with 66 
on May 15, 90 on April 15 and 123 per 
cent a year ago. Price recoveries which 
took place after June 15 in hogs and 
cotton, in some of the grains, and in 
butter and eggs, may offset further de- 
clines in wheat and fruits and vegetables 
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All-metal Dirigible 
Of ‘Akron’s’ Size Is 


Projected by Navy | 


Preliminary Research and 
Design Work on Airship 
Will Be Contracted for in 
The Near Future 


Preliminary research and design work 
for a projected metal airship of the size 
of the Navy’s new fabric-covered dirigible 
“Akron,” the largest lighter-than-air craft 
in the world, will be contracted for in the 


near future, according to oral informa- 
tion made available July 16 at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 


Specifications for the fundamental en-| such that they are unable to maintain} 


gimeering required in connection with an 
airship of this size have been sent to the 
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Immigration F irmer Control 


ee In Century Forecast’ :. 
Later Decision on ea Of Radio Is Seen 


Permanent Rates 


Ask I. C. C. to Hold Proceed- 
ings Open Indefinitely for 
Subsequent Adjustments 
Possibly Up or Down 


Increase Supported 
| By Two Presidents 


| Bends of New Haven and Mil- 


waukee Roads Present Claims 
In Regard to 15 Per Cent 
Rise in Freight Schedules 


| The Nation's railroads in asking for a 
15 per cent horizontal increase in freight 
rates are undecided whether the increase 
would be permanent or temporary, it was 
developed July 16 at the second day’s 
hearing of their petition before members 


}of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and a committee of State Commissioners. 
| (Ex Parte No. 103.) 

| Henry Wolf Bikle, general counsel for 
all the railroads, moved that the pro- 
| ceedings be held epen indefinitely, if and 
| when the Commission grants the carriers’ 
plea, so as to permit adjustments which 
may be found to be necessary later, 


Increases or Reductions 


Such adjustments may be up or down, 
he said in answer to a question put by 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker of the Okla- 
homa Commission. 

The rate petition was supported July 16 
by the presidents of two railroads, the 
New Haven and the Milwaukee roads, who 
emphasized the needs of the Eastern and 
Western rail groups. 

President J. J. Pelley of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and 
Chairman of the Special Committee of 
Presidents representing the Eastern group 
of carriers, opened the testimony for the 
carriers with the assertion that business 
recovery was in a very large measure de- 
pendent upon maintenance of railroad 
purchasing power. Athorization of the rail- 
roads’ request for a 15 per cent increase 
in freight rates is the only way, he con- 
tended, in which the present emergency 
can be met. 
| “The earnings of the, railroads are now 


| their normal capital and maintenance ex 
| penditures. The curtailment in the pur 


| Aliens Entering in 1931 Will 
Not Exceed 50,000, Says 


| Secretary Doak 
| 


JMMIGRATION for the 1931 calendar 

year will not exceed 50,000, and de- 
portations will reach 20,000, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, William N. Doak, pre- 
dicted orally July 16., During the fiscal 

| year just closed the number of immi- 
grants was about 97,000, and deporta- 
tions totaled about 18,000, he said. 

Deportations will thus set a new rec- 
ord, while immigration will be cut to 
the lowest total in a century, records 
of the Bureau of Immigration of the 
Department of Labor show. Immigra- 
tion has passed the 50,000 mark in every 
year since 1831, when the _ total was 
22,633. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

The extent t6 which immigration has 
been reduced, with consequent  ben- 
fits to American wage earners through 
decreasing competition, is shown by 
the fact that in May 3,793 immigrants 
were admitted, compared with 19,414 
in the same month last year. This 
means thay one alien is being received 
in place of five a year ago. The con- 

' trast is even greater when figures for 
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Secretaries Stimson 
And Mellon to Attend 
London Debt Session 


President Hoover Requests 
Secretary of Treasury to 
Join Secretary of State at 
Conference 


President Hoover announced on July 16 
that he had asked Andrew W. Mellon, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is now in 
France, to join the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, who is in Paris, in at- 
tending the conference called by the 
British Government to meet in London 
next Monday, July 20, to consider the 
“present emergency problems in Central 
| Europe.” : 
The announcement followed a_ pro- 
tracted conference at the White House 
between President Hoover, William R. 
Gastie Jr., Acting Secretary of State, and 
Ogden L. Mills, Acting Secretary of the 


Detroit Aircraft Corporation, builder of} chasing power of the railroads has, in my Treasury, at which the forthcoming con- 
the present naval metal-clad “ZMC-2,” it| judgment, a strong influence in retarding | ference in London was discussed. In this 
was said, and a bid on this work is eX-/|the recovery of business,” said Mr. Pelley. era it was stated orally that Presi- 


tion made available follows: 
Construction Deferred 


Actual construction of an airship 
this type and size is not under consider- 
ation at the present time, since funds | 
available for metal-clad research are lim- 
ited to $50,000 and were appropriated spe- 
cifically for preliminary engineering and | 
design work. This appropriation was 
made after an item of $200,000 for the| 
same purpose had been stricken from the} 
budget for the Department of War. 

The design would be drafted for a metal 
ship larger than any ever constructed in 
the world and the craft, on paper, will 
have an “air volume” of approximately 
7,250,000 cubic feet 
would be slightly smaller than the nearly 
completed “Akron,” which has an “air 
volume” of 7,400,000 cubic feet, but con- 


of | 


ltains only 6,500,000 cubic feet of helium. 


Sale to Army Fails 

Efforts to sell the Army Air Corps a 
100 tons 
and having a capacity of about 3,800,000 
cubic feet were made over a year ago 
when a bill authorizing construction of 
such a craft was introduced in Congress. 
The measure never came up for action, 

The preliminary designs of the ship 
which the Detroit Aircraft Corporation 
wanted the Army to purchase would have 
required an expenditure eventually to- 
taling $4,500,000. The craft to be designed 


for the Navy, although it would be nearly | 


twice as large in the blue-print stage, 
probably would not cost twice as much, 


since theoretically, at least, the price per | 


cubic foot decreases with size. 

Stress analyses of various parts of 
models would be required, as well as actual 
designing, under terms of the contract 
which the Navy expects to award. The 
entire project covered by the contract 
would be aranged to collect data which 
might be compared with similar informa- 


|tion about the new “Akron,” which is due| 


to be launched in another month. 
Congress Authority Needed 
Whether such a metalclad airship ever 


|} would be constructed even after designs | 


had been completed is highly problemati- 
cal, since Congressional authorization 
would be necessary. David S. Ingalls, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics, has declared on several occa- 
sions that he does not believe such a step 
is advisable, at least until further experi- 
ence has been gained from operation of 
the present Navy metalclad. 

The design which is expected to be 
drawn up would call for a craft more 
than 30 times the size of the present metal 
which Detroit Aircraft Corporation 
constructed about two years ago. The 
present dirigible has a volume of 202,000) 
cubic feet, being 150 feet long, 53 in diame-' 
ter, and 6@in height. It has a gross lift 
of 12,300 pounds and a useful lift of 3,200| 
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Loans to Veterans 
Number 2,099,280 


Amount Involved Exceeds 804 
Millions to Date 


A total of 2,099,280 veterans had re-| 
ceived 50 per cent loans on their ad-| 
justed compensation certificates July 11, | 
and the total of these loans had reached | 
$804,435,325, it was announced orally at 
the Veterans’ Administration July 16. 
The amount of all loans on the certifi- 
$1,163,916,475, and 
banks are estimated to have lent an ad- | 


| 


Loans for the week ended July 11 num- 
bered 15,791 and applications 16,260. The 
amount of the loans granted during the 
week was $6,399,513, it was stated, 


This ship, if built, | 


Further informa- | 


Séek Help for Emergency 


“The railroads are proposing only such 
increase in their freight rates as, under 


| their best estimate, will produce sufficient 


revenue to time them over the present 
emergency. They do not ask for the fair 
return to which they are lawfully en- 
titled, bug base their application solely 
on the ground that without the increase 
in revenues they now seek, they will be 


junable long to continue adequate trans- 


portation service.” 

That the railroads were not seeking to 
|}escape their share of the depression had 
been shown, Mr. Pelley contended, by their 
effort to avert its consequences and by the 
willingness shown by the railroads to ac- 
cept burdens in connection with the de- 
| pression wffich other industries were not 
called upon to bear. He pointed out that 
everyone had hoped and believed that the 
depression would not be widespread and 
would be of short duration. Acting on this 
assumption the railroads continued to 
maintain normal! capital and maintenance 
expenditures in the face of declining traf- 
fic and revenues, Mr. Pelley told the 
Commission. 


Calls Plea a Last Resort 


Plans for seeking an increase in freight 
rates had been resorted to only when al! 
other methods of effecting economies had 
failed, continued Mr. Pélley. “In spite of 
the marked decrease in expenses,” he 
said, “the railroads have not been able to 
keep such decreases in step with the de- 
ish offices of the Department. On the 
average, thé ships entering British ports 
have had only about half of their accom- 
modations occupied. 

Department advices respecting the trans- 
atlantic business shoted also that a larger 
percentage of the traffic abroad this year 
had been “shopping” as to accommodations 
jamong the several lines competing for 
| that business. In other words, the com- 
panies have had to meet demands of the 
public for the best accommodations at 
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ent Hoover and Mr. Castle talked over 
|the Trans-Atlantic telephone during the 
day with Secretary Stimson in Paris. 

Asks Mr. Mellon to Attend 
| President Hoover's announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

“As has already been announced, Secre- 
tary Stimson will attend the conference 
in London which has been called by the 
British government for Monday to con- 
sider the present emergency problems in 
Central Europe. I have asked Secretary 
Mellon, if consistent with his plans, also 
to attend in order that we may have the 
benefit of his advice as well. 

“It is our understanding that the con- 
ference is limited entirely to questions 
of the present emergency.” 

After the conference, Secretary Castle 
stated orally that the London session was 
not a formal conference, but was for the 
purpose of trying to work out a financial 
plan to be applied to relieve the economic 
crisis in Central Europe, particuiarly in 
Germany. No agenda has been prepared, 
he said. 

If political questions are considered at 
the conference, Mr. Castle expressed the 
view that Mr. Mellon and Mr. Stimson 
would not take part in such discussions, 

To Consider German Relief 


Specifically, Mr. Castle said that the 
conference would consider how Germany 
can be relieved from its financial crisis, 
what can be done to bring the situation 
into the clear to enable the United States 
to see what can be done to help out. He 
hoped, he said, that the conference will 
try to find some plan which will give 
permanent stability to Germany. The con- 
ference will not, he said, affect the meet- 
ing of the committee of experts who meet 
in London July 17 to work out the tech- 
nical details of the Hoover plan for a 
moratorium in war debt payments. It 
might be that the London conference will 
work out some financial plan that 
interest American bankers, he added. 

Mr. Castle also stated orally that 


he 
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CONTROL OF DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
URGED TO SAFEGUARD EMPLOYES 


Majority of Those in Use Are of Insanitary Type, Accord- 
ing to Women’s Bureau Survey 


[MGAMITARY drinking fountains pre- 

vail in the majority of approximately 
1500 places of employment scattered 
throughout 21 States, the Women’s Bu- 
reau found afte’ making a survey, the 
results of which are announced in a 
statement just made public by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

In_spite of the fact that the majority 
of fountains now in use are capable of 
transmitting directly from one persan 
to another 15 specific diseases ranging 
from tuberculosis to common cold, only 
4 per cent of the concerns having foun- 
tains were equipped with sanitary ones. 
This fact, the Bureau declares, is “stari- 
ling.’ 

Angle-jet fountains are recommended, 
and of the codes setting up sanitary 
standards, the Bureau recommends that 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. 

In the majority of States the only 
regulation is the prohibition of the com- 
mon cup, and even this regulation is 
inadequately prescribed in 17 States. 
Only one State and the District of Co- 
lumbia require the angle-jet type foun- 
tain, it is further pointed out. The 
statement summarizing the survey fol- 
lows in full text: 

The large majority of drinking foun- 


? 


tains are capable of transmitting di- 
rectly from one person to another at 
least 15 specific diseases ranging from 
such serious ailments as tuberculosis and 
Streptococcus in fections to the common 
cold. This fact, contained in a recent 
bulletin by Marie Correll of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, will 
come as a distinct surprise to many 
persons accustomed to drinking casually 
from the ordinary bubbling fountain. 

The Bureau's interest in sanitary 
drinking fountains, it is pointed out, is 
one important feature in iis program, 
as Outlined by Congress, to formulate 
Standards to improve working conditions 
for women and to serve as a clearing 
house of information on matters re- 
lated to the employment of women. 

An adequate supply of sanitary drink- 
ing water available for all employes is 
essential to health and efficiency, the 
Bureau believes. Consequently, in all 
its investigations of conditions of em- 
ployment drinking facilities have been 
given detailed attention in accordance 
with Bureau efforts to safeguard the 

| welfare of wage-earning women. 
The facts that have been tabulated for 
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will | 


In Court Decision 


Ruling That Operators Do 
| Not Have ‘Vested Right 
In Ether’ Said to Support 


Federal Commission 


‘Material Reduction 


| In Stations Foreseen 


|Counsel for Regulatory Body 
Says Formulation of New 
Policy Will Be Taken Up at 
End of Summer Recess 
| a 
| A firmer hand in the control of broad- 
casting with the probable result that “in- 
ferior” stations will be abolished to allevi- 
; ate congestion in the broadcast band, will 
| be exercised in the future by the Federal 
| Radio Commission in the light of new 
legal authority conferred upon that 
agency, Col. Thad H. Brown, General 
| Counsel of the Federal Radio Commission, 
stated orally July 15. 
Effect of Court Ruling 

The opinion issued this week by the 

Circuit Court of Appeais for the Seventh 
Circuit, in Chicago, upholding the Govy- 
ernment’s contention that there is no 
vested property in the ether, Col. Brown 
said, “lends a greater sense of security” 
| to the Commission's future actions. 

This decision, ne asserted, confirms the 
view that has been held by the Legal Di- 
vision of the Commission since the enact- 
ment of the law. While the matter was in 
litigation, he explained the Commission 
naturally was hesitant about arbitrarily 
reducing the number of stations to reduce 
interference for listeners. (A summary of 
| the court's ruling is printed on page 6.) 

“The opinion confirms the view held by 
us with respect to property rights and 
strengthens the Commission’s position in 
future steps to improve broadcasting by 
een inferior stations,” Mr. Brown 
said. 


| 
| 


District Court Affirmed 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

The circuit court, in its opinion handed 
down on July 13, sustained the judgment 
of the Federal district court in the ease 
of the American Bond and Mortgage Co., 
which operated former Station WMBB- 
| WOK, at Chicago. This statio d been 
removed from the air by the Fedér I Radio 
; Commission in 1928 to reduce congestion, 
| but it challenged the constitutionality of 
| the Commission's action, claiming that its 
investment in the station had been de- 
stroyed. 

In its opinion, the court held that 
broadcasting stations do not have a vested 
property right in the channels asisgned 
them by the Federal agency, but that 
this right is “permissive.” 

With this decision, the Commission now 
is enabled to proceed with a firmer hand 
in bringing about the “ideal” situation 
jin radio, Overcrowding of stations in 
the broadcast band has been deplored, 
and engineering opinion is unanimous 
that only by a material reduction in the 
|number of stations can broadcasting be 
| Substantially improved. 
| There now are slightly more than 600 
| licensed radio stations assigned to the 90 
wave lengths available to the United 
States. When the Commission assumed 
|control over broadcasting, and radio gen- 
|; erally, under the terms of the Radio Act 
of 1927, there were some 735 stations 
jammed into the band, and the situation 
was chaotic. Congress instructed the 
Commission to take such steps as it be- 
lieved expedient to alleviate these condi- 
tions, and a campajgn for the reduciion 
in the number of aeuene was begun. 

While the number was reduced, by 
|means of consolidations, deletions and 
financial failures, the Commission felt it 
; Was blocked in such future actions, ex- 
; cept in clear cut cases of law violations, 
| when the property rights question was in 
litigation. Now for the first time, the 
question is out of litigation, conceivably 
it may be appealed to the Supreme Court 
| of the United States for final adjudica- 
tion. The Commission has not been in- 
| formed as to whether the American Bond 
and Mortgage case will be appealed. 

This same case was before the Supreme 
Court at its last term by certificate from 
{the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals. 
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Similarities Traced 


| In Major Depressions 


Agriculture Department Sug- 
| gests Revival in Near Future 


| cola 
| 
| 


_ An analogy between present business and 
industrial conditions and those of pre- 
| Vious periods of depression “suggests a re- 
vival in the near future similar to that of 
1894-1895," the Department of Agricul- 
| ture stated July 16 in a summary of busi- 
| hess activity and prices presented as an 
aid in judging the future demand for and 
probable prices of agricultural products. 
j The Department pointed out a “strik- 
ing analogy” between the business cycles 
to which it called attention. The state- 
|}ment follows in full text: 

During the course of the present depres- 
|sion, just as during the 1920-21 depres- 
sion, comparisons have been made with 


| Changes in business activity and commod- 
| ity prices after the Civil War. 
| comparisons 
almost continuous decline in commodity 


The earliet 
stressed the fact of the 
prices from 1864 to 1879. More recently 
the comparisons have stressed the long- 


| drawn-out five-year depression which be- 


gan in 1874 and continued through 1878, 

The indexes of business activity for the 
period 1914-1931 and for 1858-1877 and 
1878-1897 in each insiance represent the 
changing level of industrial outout and 
consequently indicate also the changing 
volume of employment and money m= 
comes of the industrial consumers of 
farm products. The indexes of business 
activity are so constructed as to show 
fluetuations about a normal rate of 
growth. The indexes of commodity prices 
show the composite of changes in whole- 
sale prices of such items as farm prod- 
ucts, foods, textiles, metals, building mae 
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Foreign Service 


"Is Said to Offer’ 


— 


Attractive Career 
2 ssistant Secretary Carr | 
. Says Advancement Now Is 
Based Solely Upon Merit | 
Of Individuals 


By Wilbur J. Carr 
Assistant Secretary of State 


The Department of State in Washing-| 
fon has a personnel of some 800 and at! 
‘exercises supervision over 55 American 
embassies and legations and 345 American | 
consulates in foreign countries. In Wash- | 
. ington there are stationed some 52 am-| 
‘passadors, ministers and charges of for-| 
eign countries, with whom the Department 
of State is in constant contact. As the 
_ Secretary of State said in a recent public | 
_ address: 


. 


% 
$ 








“Through these agencies the foreign re- | 
lations of the United States are conducted; 
its treaties, conventions and other busi-| 
ness negotiated; and its foreign policy car- 
‘ried out. Though he seldom comes into 
direct contact with them, these foreign 
relations of the United States underlie the 
welfare of every American citizen. 


“Upon their successful working depends | 
the peaceful relations of this country with | 
the rest of the world and the safe and 

“successful operation of American business 
“‘whenever it or its connections venture 
outside the boundaries of this country. 
During every year which passes, with the 
"new. inventions of science and the steady 
advance of the methods of modern trade, | 
business is being knit more and more} 
* Closely together and made more and more | 
‘interdependent.” 
It is not the purpose of this paper to, 
,enter into a detailed description of the| 
. work of the Department of State or of 
the Foreign Service but rather to -point 
out as briefly as may be the opportunities | 
in these branches of the Federal organi- 
zation for attractive careers for serious- 
. minded young men who desire to enter a) 
profession of a highly intellectual charac- | 
ter and at the same time to make a sub-| 
stantial contribution to the public service 
, of the country. 


Staff Organization { 





{ 
| 

| 
' 
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Department of State: At the head of | 
* the Department, of course, is the Secre- 
tary of State, aided by an Undersecretary 
and four Assistant Secretaries who super- 
vise and direct the work of the Depart- 
“ment. As there is a great deal of legal 
work to be done in the construction of 
laws and treaties, the examination and 
presentation of claims against foreign | 
‘governments and the handling of claims | 
of foreign governments against the United 
States and, in general, in advising the 
“Becretary of State on all matters of law, 
international and municipal, there is a 
,ALegal Adviser with 21 assistants. 
‘* The routine administration of the De- 
Y*partment falls under a chief clerk and | 
The handling 


» administrative assistant. 
“of relations, diplomatic and consular, po- 
“litical and economic, between the United 
States and foreign countries is entrusted 
*.to six regional divisions, one for the Far | 


“East and others for the Near East, for 
"Latin America, western Europe, eastern 
urope and Mexico. There is an Eco- 


_-fMomic Adviser who gives advice on eco- 
*momic policy and unifies and coordinates 
economic-matters within the Department. 


Foreign Service Personnel 


The personnel of the Foreign Service 
‘ds handled by a Division of Foreign Serv- | 
ice Personnel under the direction of a 
Foreign Service Personnel Board, while 
the administration of the Foreign Service | 
is carried on through a Division of For- 
eign Service Administration. There is an 
Historical Adviser, a Treaty Division, a 
Passport Division, a Division of Protocol, 
a Division of International Conferences, 
a Visa Division in charge of immigration, 
a Division of Current Information, which 
maintains the contact between the De- 
partment and the press, a_ Division of 
Communications and Records with its 
cable and code offices, a Division of Co- 
ordination and Review, a Foreign Build- | 
ings Office, engaged in acquiring or con- 
structing buildings abroad for the use of 
our embassies, legations and consulates, 
a Disbursing Office, a Translating Office 
and a Foreign Service Officers’ Training 
School. Thus there are 23 separate di- 
visions, each with its staff of assistants 
and clerks. 


Pardon Requested | 


| Petition 





AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berke 
PusLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNtrep States DaiLYy 








For Albert B. Fall 





to President Hoover 
Signed by All Legislators 
In New Mexico 


President Hoover, it was announced | 
orally at the White House on July 16, has | 
received a message from Senators Bratton | 
(Dem.), and Cutting (Rep.), of New Mex-| 
ico and Gov. Arthur Seligman of that | 
State requesting consideration of a peti-| 
tion signed by all the members of the 1931 | 
New Mexico Legislature for a pardon for} 
Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Fall was convicted of accepting a 
bribe of $100,000 from Edward L. Doheny 
in connection with naval oil leases in 1929 
and has been committed by the Attorney 
General, William D. Michell, to serve his 
sentence of one year and one day in the 
State prison at Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

The message follows in full text: 

“We are transmitting today a petition 
signed by every member of the New. Mex- 
ico State Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, requesting a pardon for Albert B. 
Fall and trust same will receive your 
earnest consideration.” 

At the White House, it was stated orally 
that the message was sent immediately fol- 
lowing its receipt by the President to the 
Department of Justice for a report and 
recommendation, pending which no action 
will be taken. 


Cities Are Spending | 
67 Cents a Pupil on 
Medical Inspection 











Dental Diagnosis Included 
In Survey of Situation 
Conducted for the White 
House Conference 
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is paid for medical and dental inspec- 
tion. The highest is $2.10 and the lowest 
9 cents per child. (We have already noted | 
that a number of cities have no such | 


| activities.) 


Physical Education 

In the same cities an average of $1.32 
per child is paid for physical education, 
with a maximum of nearly $5 and a mini- 
mum .of 14 cents. 

Figures for the cost of health educa- 
tion were given by 13 cities ‘and in ail} 
but one separately for physical educa-| 
tion). The average expenditure per pupil 
under this heading in these cities was 65 
cents; the highest $1.78, and the lowest | 
11 cents. In the city spending the highest 
for “health education” the expenditures 
for “physical education” were $1.85 or ap- 
proximately the same. In some _ cities 
these were five times as high as for “health | 
education.” 

In the 10 cities reporting expenditures 
for mental hygiene the average was 19 
cents per child. Whether this includes the 
salaries of teachers of special classes we 
do not know. | 

“Other forms” of health work reported 
were “open-window rooms,” “opportunity 
rooms,” “sight-saving classes,” “Summer 
round-up,” “orthopedic classes,” “hard-of- 
hearing classes,” “speech improvement} 
classes,” and health centers. No specific | 
questions were asked regarding these ac- | 
tivities. ; e 


Smaller Cities 

Those cities with a population ranging 
from 10,000 to 30,000 disclosed the fol- 
lowing facts on their school health ex- 
penditures: 

The costs of medical and dental in- 
spection were furnished by 142 cities. The 
average expenditure per child (school 
census) in these cities was 55 cents; the 
highest was $3.51 and the lowest (dental | 
inspection only) was 9 cents. 

The cost of physical education was 
given by 121 cities. The average per 
pupil was $1.31, the highest $7.22, and 
the lowest 3 cents. 

The expense of health education (which 
in some cities may or may not have in- 
cluded physical education) was 45 cents 
per pupil. The highest was $1.58 and 
the lowest 2 cents. As for physical edu- | 
cation these expenditures are doubtless 
always for the salaries of special teach- 
ers and do not represent all expense along 
these lines. | 

The cost for nutrition work (again prob- 
ably salaries to special workers) for the 





Division of Activity 

From the titles of these several di- 
visions and offices it’ is obvious that the 
work of the Department of State falls 
into several fairly well-defined classes 
somewhat as follows: 

1, legal; 2, economic; 3, political; 
financial; 5, administrative; 6, clerical. 


4, 


The recruiting of personnel for these | 
several classes of work is done generally | 


in the following manner: 

Legal: The Legal Adviser selects his 
assistants from t 
especially from among graduates of the 
best known law schools. In order to be 
eligible for consideration for a law officer 
of the Department a person must be well 
grounded in general law and in interna- 
tional law. The salary range is from 
$2,500 for a law clerk to a maximum of 
of the Legal Adviser himself is $9,000 and 
he has the rank of an Assistant Secretary. 

Economic, Political, Financial: The po- 
sitions of economic adviser and chief of 
the regional divisions and their assistants 
are selected from (1) those who present 
satisfactory evidence of education and ex- 
perience to enable them to qualify as 
specialists in foreign relations, political, 
economic and financial, and (2) former 
foreign service officers who have had at 
least four years’ service abroad. 
salary range in these positions is from a 
minimum of $3,200 to a maximum of $8,000. 

Executive and Administrative: The ex- 
ecutive and administrative positions are 
filled from the regular elegible lists of the 
Civil Service Commission or by promotion 
from the ranks with the exception of 
the undersecretaryship and the assistant 
secretaryships, appointments to which are 


made by the President from within or 


without the ranks of the service. | The 
salary range is from $2,800 to a maximum 


of $7,500 for a Chief of Division, $9,000 


for an Assistant Secretary or $10,000 for 
the Undersecretary. be 
Clerical: The clerical positions 
filled from the regular registers of the 
Civil Service Commission. The salary 
range is from 


$2,700 a year. It is to be borne in mind 


however, that any clerk who completes 


six months probationary service is eligible 


to prometion to any position for which 
he is qualified, subject to a noncompeti- 
tive examination held by the Civil Service 


Commission. In regard to the educationa 
qualifications of the existing personnel 


whose salaries range from $2,500 up, about 
55 per cent are college graduates and 4s 
per cent have either had only a public 
school education or have attended college 


but have not graduated. The so-called pro 


fessional classes alone have a much higher 


average in this regard, about 90 per cen 
of them being college graduates. The ad 
ministrative and fiscal classes, 
other hand, average much below 50 pe 
cent. 


Now as to the career afforded in the! 
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he legal profession, and | 


The | 


are 


$1,260 to a maximum of 


on the} 


26 cities reporting was 26 cents per child, 
and ranged from 1 cent to $1.41, 





States’ Land Association 
Urged by Utah Secretary 


Satt Lake City, Uran., July 16, 


A move to organize an association of 
State Land Boards of the 13 public land 
States was initiated July 14 by John F. 
Mendenhall, secretary-member of the 
State Land Board of Utah. Mr. Menden- 
hall sent his communication outlining the 
need of such an association to land board 
officials in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Nevada, ‘Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. 

The purpose of the association, he said, 
would be to meet periodically and dis- 


'Train-ferry Is Planned 
Across English Channel 


The French railway authorities are re- | 
ported to be working out a scheme for a} 
Calais and either | 
Dover or Richborough, across the English | 
Channel, according to information from} 


WORK SCHEDULE 
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— chart gives a comprehensive view 
of weekly hour standards in 5-and-10 
and other limited price shops as re- 
ported by the National Women’s Bureau 
from hour data collected in the years 
1920 to 1928 for over 5,000 women em- 
ployed in such stores in 18 States. 

A scheduled week of 48 hours or 
under had gained but little headway in 
these stores, only 6° of the 18 States 
and only 5.9 per cent of the women in- 
cluded in the study having a schedule 
of such length. Maryland with 30 per 
cent of the women reported with a 
scheduled week of 48 hours or under, 
led the 18 States in this respect. 

Iowa, Rhode Island; and _ Illinois 
ranked next, each with a little over 
one-fifth of the women gurveyed fall- 
ing in this hour classificdtion. Of the 
18 States, 13 occupied a middle ground 
in regard to weekly hours, showing all 
or a strikingly large proportion of women 
with a schedule of over 48 to 54 hours, 
inclusive. In 8 States no women in- 
cluded had a schedule in excess of 54 
hours, but in 5 States 60 to 100 per cent 
of the women were found to have such 
hours. 


| Three-year Plan of pPrsanenrs Research 


Put Into Effect 





In certain States many of the women 
were on weekly schedules considerably 
shorter than those allowed by law. For 
example, Maryland with a 60-hour 
Weekly limitation by law for wage-earn- 
ing women showed 96 per cent of the | 
women with a schedule of 54 hours or 
under. . 


In Kentucky, which also has a 60-hour 
law, over nine-tenths of the women 
had a schedule of 54 hours or under. 
Illinois, where a State law permits a | 
10-hour day for women but stipulates | 
no weekly limitation, showed 96 per cent 
of the women with a schedule of 54 | 
hours or under. 


Where the weekly schedule was long, 
Saturday hours were to blame. None | 
of the women included had daily hours— | 
Monday-to-Friday—in excess of 9, and 
37 per cent had a daily schedule of 8 
hours or under; but not far from three- 
fifths of the girls were required to work 
more than 9 hours on Saturday, about 
three-tenths had a schedule for this 
day of over 10 hours, and over a sixth 
were expected to put in a Saturday in 
excess of 11 hours.—Statement prepared 
by National Women’s Bureau. 


by Navy Department 


Contract Signed for Designing of Airplane Engine Which | 


The three-year program of high-speed 
aircraft research has been started, it was 
stated orally July 16 at the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, with 
the signing of a contract for the designing 


|of an airplane engine which ‘may enable 
the United States to reenter the interna- | 


tional racing competition. 

Plans are being prepared for initiating 
additional research along other lines, it 
was explained, but lack of funds makes 


sum of money. 
session of Congress for 


at the Bureau follows: 


train ferry between 


British shipping circles. 


out leaving the train. 


artificial harbor in large numbers. 


continental freight, traffic, 
taking about eight® hours. 





cuss land problems which present them- 
selves to the different boards. 
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it doubtful if work is started on anything | 
except engines during the current fiscal 
| year. ” 

| ©The contract recently awarded was given 
| to a “domestic manufacturer,” it was said, 
and calls for an expenditure of a large 
A special appropriation 
| of $220,000 was made available at the last 
this purpose. | 
Further information made available orally.| 


Detailed research which must precede 
actual construction of a m@tor to meet 


In either case | 
the object would be to link up the system 
on both sides so as to make possible the 
journey between Paris and London with- 


During the war Richborough served as | 
a train-ferry port and troops and muni- 
tions were transported by way of its semi- | 


The present train-ferry is that operated 
by the L. N. E. R. between Harwich and 
Zeebrugge, which is used exclusively for 
the transit 
a It has been 
urge at passengers should also be . 
transported by this service, but the rail- | Swedish, Danish and German interests, | 


way authorities are reported as doubting | according to a report received from Com- | 


May Enable Entry in World Racing 





| Saved requirements for high speed prob- | 
|ably will take the greater part of the} 
year, and consequently the engine itself 
will not exist even on paper for many 
months. 

Efforts to step up the speed of naval 
aircraft recently involved perfection of the 
Packard engine used two years ago in 
the unsatisfactory “Mercury Racer” built | 
for Lieut. Alford J. Williams, former naval | 
racing pilot. This engine, now at the | 
Philadelphia. naval aircraft factory, has | 
been removed from the plane for which | 
it was built and is being used exclusively | 
in laboratory work. | 

While definite specifications for the new | 
high-speed engine have not been drawn 
up, it is expected that the ultimate de- 
sign will call for a power plant which is 
liquid-cooled and streamlined, equipped 
with a supercharger, and capable of pro- 
ducing well over 1,000 horsepower. The 
Packard engine used in the “Mercury” plane 
was rated at 1,200 norsepower and was 
| water-cooled. An expenditure of about 
$104,000 was required for development of 
the motors. 

The program of high-speed development 
will not be confined entirely to engine 
perfection, but will involve work on pro- 
pellers and additional research on air- 
craft design. No definite plans have been 
made yet for starting work on either of 
these phases, but it is expected that when | 


| 





attention will be directed toward gearing 

| Propellers and determining the most sat- 

{aeeny type of construction of the plane 
self. 





Northern Europe Studies 
Plan to Export Electricity 
A plan to export electric current from 


Norway to Germany and Denmark will 
be closely studied by a joint international 





| Mid-July Prices 


1 — 
Feed, Fuel, Building Mate- | 


jand tend to keep the average of farm 


|Grains declined seven points to. 67 per} 
}cent of prewar levels, cotton nine points 


; meat animals eight points to 91 and fruits | 
}and vegetables five points to 114. Chick-| 


;May and no material change took place 


jfuels and metals. 


| agricultural products have fallen 


the engine development is well under way | 


Found to Exceed 
June Quotations 





rial Among Items Higher 
Than Before War, Says | 
Agriculture Department | 





| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


prices for July approximately at the June 
low level. | 

The decline in prices between May 15) 
and June 15 was largely a continuation 
of the declines which took place in the 
preceding month, for again every group 
in the farm price index averaged lower, | 
with the exception of poultry products. | 





to 65, dairy products five points to 86. 


ens, butter, apples, and potatoes are prac- | 


tically the only important farm products, | 
with average prices still above the preWar | 
average for June. | 

Since the middle of June mixed tenden- 


|cies have characterized the movements | 
}of agricultural prices, some responidng to | 


eaaanssiin wu | ly ditions, th: t 
56 N/A MUM | \‘weainer conditions and others to prospec-| 
|tive supply indications. Wheat prices} 


dropped abruptly to a new crop basis, | 
corn averaged somewhat higher, oats ad-| 
vanced sharply during the first week of | 
July, cotton advanced about a cent and 
one-half per pound, butter advanced more | 
than 2 cents per pound, eggs more than | 
2 cents per dozen. Lambs declined con- 
tinuously during the month, cattle ad- 
vanced during the first two weeks and de- | 
clined thereafter, and hogs having ad- | 
vanced during the last part’ of June, de- | 
clined during the first week of July. 
Continued nonseasonal declines since | 
April 1 brought farm wages down to the 
lowest level recorded in the past 15 years. 


;On July 1 the Department’s farm wage | 


index was only 123 per cent of the pre- 
war level, as compared with 127 three 


;months earlier, 160 a year ago, and an 


index of 112 back in 1916. These r¢duc- | 


| tions were the result of a plentiful supply | 
|of workers and much lower demand for | 
| farm help. 

| 


Wholesale commodity prices made a|!- 


2-point recovery during the month of June 
in contrast with the 4-point drop during 


during the first week of July. On June 
30 the Annalist weekly index of wholesalc 
prices averaged 102.2 compared with 100.5 | 
on June 2, 104.5 on May 5 and 125.2 a year | 
ago. Of the eight groups included in the 
index. five shared in the price recoveries, | 
these being farm products, feeds, textiles, | 
Building material con- 
tinued to decline and chemicals remained 
unchanged. Some of the gains during the 
last half of June were not maintained | 
during the first half of July. As of June} 
30 prices of feed, fuels and building mate- | 
rials were still above pre-war levels while 
the others were at of below their pre- 
war averages. 
Comparison of Prices 

The relation of agricultural to non- 
agricultural prices is similar to that which | 
prevailed during the 1921 depression. In 
May of 1921 and 1922 prices of farm prod- 
ucts, according to the Bureau of Labor | 
Statistics index averaged 121 and 132 per 
cent of pre-war, respectively, while prices | 
of commodities other than farm and food 
products averaged 156 and 151, respec- 
tively. In May of last year both farm 
products and nonagricultural averaged 130 
per cent of pre-war prices but in May of | 
this year farm products had declined to 
94 while others declined to 108. In other 
words the level of wholesale prices of farm 
products is now about 87 per cent of the 
nonagricultural price level compared with 
78 in May, 1921, and 83 in May, 1922. 

As usual in a depression the prices of 
faster 
and farther than the prices of nonagricul- 
tural products. Such disparities tend to 
disappear with a revival in business after | 
a major depression. The disparity devel- | 
oping in such a business depression is due | 


}cn the one hand to the fact that farm 


production is noi easily or quickly ad- 
justed to change in demand conditions, | 
while on the other hand the output of 
many nonagricultural commodities is 
promptly curtailed or adjusted. 

Curtailed Production 


Moreover, the unemployment’ resulting | 


; from curtailment of industrial production | 


diminishes the purchasing power of con- 
sumers, which in turn curtails effective | 
demand for farm products and other com- 
modities. Furthermore the prices of prac- 
tically all agricultural products are fully 
competitive and promptly reflect changes 
in demand conditions, whereas the prices 
of many nonagricultural products are 
more or less customary or depend largely | 
upon factors other than raw material 
prices and consequently do not adjust 
promptly to change in business conditions. 

The sharp curtailment in demand taking 
|place in a depression causes stocks of 
raw materials, the production of which 
cannot be promptly curtailed in line with 
manufacturing, to increase as well as the 
food products, for which the demand is 








share conspany formed by Norwegian, 


the attraction to travelers of sitting in|™ercial Attache Marquard H. Lund at 
a train for this period.—Issued by the | Oslo. 
| Department of Commerce. 


The name of the company will be the 
| Limited Company for Study of Norwegian 
Current Export, with capital of approxi- 
mately $45,000. As indicated by its name, 
| the company will be chiefly of a research 
|type. The technical, economic, financial 
| and legal sides of the question are to be 
| considered and, if possible, practical so- 
| lutions of all of them submitted. 

The project of exporting electric cur- 
;rent from Norway to Denmark and Ger- 
many has been in the limelight for some 
| time, but so far has not been considered 
| to be possible because of technical diffi- 
|culties. It has created considerable in- 
| terest in Norway, as the country would 
| benefit considerably if some of its un- 
| developed water power could be made 
jinto a source of supply for other coun- 
tries.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
| merce, »* 


|Reforestation in New York 
Will Cover 18,390 Acres 


ALBANy, N. Y., July 16, 
_ Detailed figures on Spring reforestation 
operations compiled by the Lands and 
Forests Division of the Conservation De- 
partment show that 18,390 acres are in- 
cluded in the State-owned areas newly 
acquired and planted this year, according 
to announcement by the State Conserva- 


| This total is included in 30 
areas, of which 11,400.16 acres were found 


| in solid forest plantations. 





is 4 cents less than the average cost last 
year. 


acter of the ground covered, the Commis 
sioner said, 


| tion Commissioner Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
Separate | 


;@dapted for reforestation, it was stated, 
and on them 15,269,292 trees were planted | 


The average cost of tree-planting by | 
crews working under the five district State 
| foresters was $5.72 per thousand, which 


The highest cost in any district was 
$7.43 per thousand and the lowest $3.73. 
Variations in cost are caused by the char- 


elastic and depress prices. In agriculture 
more than in industry, overhead costs tend 
to encourage the continuation of produc- 
tion in face of declining prices and cur- 
tailed demand. 

The movement of nonemployed city pop- 
|ulation back to the farm also tends to 
| snaintain agricultural production. These 
}and other factors tend to make. agricul- 
|tural production in the aggregate rela- 
tively inflexible or stable during periods 
of major depressions when industrial pro- 
cuction is greatly reduced. Shifts take 


place within the industry, but production | 


on the whole is maintained. At the pres- 
ent moment this is exemplified by the 


fact that in spite of the various shifts in | 


crop areas that growers have made in the 


same as 1930. 

Industrial activity during June, accord- 
| ing to incomplete data now available, was 
|}somewhat lower than during April and 
May with no material change in the con- 
dition of industrial consumer's money in- 
comes. 


Agricultural Instruction 


For Italian School Children 


In order to make Italian farmers’ chil- 
dren “agriculturally minded” the Provin- 
cial Union of Fascist Agricultural Syndi- 
cates of the Mantova district will have 
jlaid out alongside every school building 
a small model farm in which will be 
grown all those products peculiar to the 
region, according to a report received from 
| Assistant Trade Commissiener John M. 
Kennedy, Milano. The children will, 
thus, receive with their elementary in- 
struction a technical one of much im- 
portance. 

Furthermore, a section of each model 
farm is to be devoted to a playground 
and to be fitted up for helio-therapeutic 
treatments and with shower baths. 

Proceeds obtained from the sale of the 
products of the model farms are to be 
used for providing food to poor pupils 
during the Winter season and to furnish 
new equipment to the agricultural schools, 





—Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


OF STATE 








Underwood & Underwood 
HARVEY H. BUNDY 


HE recently appointed Assistant Sec- 


T retary of State, Harvey H. 
Bundy, of Boston, Mass., assumed the 
duties of his office July 13. He succeeded 
to the vacancy created when William R. 
Castle Jr., his predecessor, was advanced 
to the post of Undersecretary of State. 

Mr. Bundy, a native of Michigan, was 
born at Grand Rapids 43 years ago. He 
was graduated in 1909 from Yale. In 
1914 he received his degree as Bachelor 
of Laws from Harvard law school. 


From 1914 to 1915 he served as a sec- 
retary to Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


California Water 
Project May Be 
Given Federal Aid 


|the Governor here 
| State. 


Ohio Representative Informs 


Governor After Inspection 
He Believes Assistance 
May Be Forthcoming 





SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 16.—Belief that 


\“the United States will come to the assis- 


tance of California in a problem which 
might develop into a calamity” was ex- 
pressed to Governor James Rolph Jr., by 
Representative Frank R. Murphy (I¢ep.), 


oi Steubenville, Ohio, Chairman of* the 
|House Subcommittee on 


Appropriations, 
when a delegation of Representatives met 
after a tour of the 


The tour was made in connection with 
a report to be made on the question of 
Federal loans to California to finance the 
State’s water conservation plan. 


Calls Project Sound 

“First, however,” Mr. Murphy said, “they 
entire State must agree upon a unified 
and businesslike plan and guarantee the, 
Federal Government that the project is 
|sound and capable of amortizing the Fed- 
| eral loans.” 5 
Governor Rolph told the delegation that, 
|California now has ready all necessary; 





y, 
|engineering data, compiled at a cost of 
| $1,400,000, and promised early completion 
\of a citizens’ water committee to work 
|with a joint legislative committee to 
|formulate legislation to be submitted ta 
|a@ special session of the Legislature which 
the Governor said he would call in Jan< 
} uary. 
| Representative Addison T. Smith (Rep.), 
|of Twin Falls, Idaho, told the Governor 
that, “while this problem primarily is 


| point in May. 


past year the total acreage is about the 


| According to the Federal Reserve Board, | 


of the Supreme Court of the United 
He practiced law in Boston for 
In 1917 he re- 
ceived appointment as assistant counsel 
of the United States Food Administra- 
From 1919 
to 1925 he was secretary of the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc. 

Returning to the practice of law, he 
became successively a member of two 
Boston law firms with which he was 
connected from 1919 until the present. 


States. 
the next three years. 


tion, serving for two years. 


the index of industrial production which 
| averaged 82 last December advanced 9 
per cent to 90 in April and declined. 1/' 
It probably declined fur- 
ther in June inasmuch as more than sea- 
sonal recessions occurred in steel and au- 
tomobile production. 
duction however, were maintained at their | 
April and May levels. 
of June the business situation was marked 
by relative stability on certain lines of 
activity as evidenced by electric power | 
production and freight+car loadings, pub- | 
lic works and utility construction, and 
by declining activity in the metal indus- 
tries and in residential construction. 
The outstanding event of the month, 
however, was the stimulus given to com- 
modity and stock prices as a result of the 
inter-government debt moratorium pro- | 
posed by the United States on June 20. | kf 
These advances were world-wide and con- 
siderable, particularly in stocks, and re- 
flected a change in business sentiment. 
Among the agricultural commodities, cot- 
ton and hides showed the greatest re- 
sponse. 
recessions in stocks and commodity prices 
probably due in part to the acute financial 
condition in Germany but there is still a 
noticeable net improvement at the pres- 
ent moment compared with prices that 
prevailed a month ago. 
events indicate the importance of inter- 
national conditions in the domestic busi- | 
ness situation and the uncertainties 
the prospective demand for farm products 
here and abroad. 


Recently there have 


Th 





Indiana Limestone Firms 
To Appeal Contract Award 


FrencH Lick, Inp., July 16—An appeal 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
Ww. Mellon, will be taken by Indiana lime- 
interests from a decision of the 
George Rogers Clark Memorial Commis- 
| Sion awarding the contract for the mon- 
ument to be erected at Vincennes, Ind., 
it was announced following the decision. 


stone 


The Commission, 
Simeon D. Fess (Rep.), 
man, voted nine to six in 


favo) 
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Other lines of pro- 
Toward the end 


of which Senator|the granite would come from Vermont, it 
of Ohio, is chair- | 


Worth 2 


California’s, yet there is plenty of prece< 
dent for the Federal Government extend< 
ing aid to the State in solving it.” 

“If this problem is too large for Cali< 
fornia to handle alone,” he continued, “I 
have no doubt that Congress will give 
sympathetic consideration to any appeal 
for Federal assistance. 


Points to Precedent 


“Two California representatives—Sen~ 
ator Hiram W. Johnson and Congressman 
Phil D. Swing—were able to obtain a Gov- 
ernment appropriation of $165,000,000 for 
Boulder Dam, so I do not think there 
should be any fear of failure in this.” 

“This is not a local problem,” said Rep< 
resentative Don B. Colton (Rep.), of 
Vernal, Utah, “but one which concerns 
the welfare of the entire United States, 
In Congress we will meet you sympatheti- 
cally. We pledge our best efforts and 
best service to your cause. 

“The Nation must become water-minded, 
because it is one of the principal problems 
of our commonwealth. Civilizations have 
perished because they failed to conserve 
their water supplies.” 

“With our rivers nearly dry,” Governor 
Rolph told the delegation, “the people of 
|California are now detérmined to solve 
their problem of water. 


Will Ask For Loan 


“We are encouraged to know you look 
ndly upon our problem, and glad to 
|know we will receive a friendly ear in 
Washington. 

| “California is not going to ask for any 
|gift or donation. All we will ask for is 
a loan at the lowest rate. of interest. 

| “If the Federal Government sees fit 
|to loan on merchant marine vessels up 
to 75 per cent of their cost, it seems 
logical it should loan on our water proj- 
evt, which is needed to produce foodstuffs 
;to help provide cargo for our merchant 
marine.” 

Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of the 
| Bureau of Reclamation, who was a mem- 
ber of the party, said that the govern- 
mental deficit would not interfere with 
| the possible financing of the project. 

“It would, of course,” said Dr. Mead, 
“prevent a loan being made next Winter, 
but California is not yet ready to ask for 
@ loan.” 
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| ing the contract to W. R. Heath, of Green 
castle, Ind., on a bid of $773,800 for a 
granite exterior and a limestone interior. 
A. E. Kemmer, of Lafayette, Ind., had bid 
$627,000 on a granite base and a limestone 
exterior. 

The limestone proposed to be used for 
the monument would come from deposits 
|in the vicinity of the memorial site, while 








was disclosed at the meeting of the Com< 
mission. 
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Insurance Against 


Warfare Is Seen 


In Preparedness 


Training Citizens in Military 
Camps Viewed by Senator 
Davis as Factor 
tional Protection 


MT. GRETNA, Pa., July 
Guard encampments and Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps are not only a vital 
factor in national preparedness but an 
insurance against war, Senator Davis 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
dress delivered here July 15. He said that 
preparedness is imperative for national 
safety but that the United States has no 
belligerent designs whatsoever and 
honestly striving for world peace. 

An authorized summary of his address 


folllows in full text: ; 
History proves that a nation prepared 





to defend itself is rarely attacked, or pro-| 


voked into warfare. But, even if a pre- 
pared nation is drawn into combat with 
another, the death toll of its armies 1s 
much lower than that of a nation whose 
manpower is unfamiliar with military effi- 
ciency. 
Statistics Cited 

World War statistics prove this conten- 
tion. The casualty tolls of combat troops 
in the World War disclose that “green” 
regiments, through lack of training, suf- 
fered unnecessarily heavy losses in th¢ 
battles in which they were engaged, par- 
ticularly so when they suffered the ldss 
of their directing officers and noncom- 
missioned officers. Frequently, such regi- 
ments were mowed down like sheep us 
they floundered helplessly after being de- 
prived of their leaders. 

Such efficient training as our Pennsyl- 


vania troops are receiving here will qualify | 


each man to act on his own initiative 
in the event that he is called upon to 
do so on the field of battle. But, God 
knows, the United States hopes the day 
will never come when our manpower will 
be called upon to fight their fellow man 
in warfare. 
ing for real world peace. It has no de- 
signs on any other nation on the face 
of the earth. In promoting National 
Guard encampments and Military Train- 
ing Camp projects, our Nation is merely 
safeguarding its own integrity and exist- 
ence. 


Armament Expenditures 

These great forces of our young men 
undergoing training are in reality volun- 
teer police forces. They are our minute 
men of the 20th Century. They are fol- 
lowing the thought of a delightful Quaker 
friend of mine who said: “I abhor war and 
pray for world peace; but I believe our 
Nation should not leave itself defenseless.” 

It must be remembered that we are the 


wealthiest. nation in the world, and 
throughout history, nations which have 
occupied this position have been targets 


for the envious darts of their contempora- 
ries. At the present time, the leading 
world powers are spending approximately 
$5,000,000,000 annually on armament, and 
at the same time they are crying aloud 
for world peace. 


Preparedness Urged 

In face of this situation; it behooves 
the United States to keep itself prepared. 
Our Navy and our Regular Army have 
been cut down to mere skeletonized forces. 
Hence it is a logical and sound policy for 
our Nation to train its citizens in the mili- 
tary arts, so that in case our country is 
attacked or invaded by an enemy force, we 
may be qualified to defend ourselves. 

Aside from military proficiency which 
National Guard and Citizens Military 
Training Camp projects offer, the students 
and citizen-soldiers undergoing such train- 
ing also are benef&ted morally, mentally, 
physically and spiritually. Above all, they 
learn the beautitul lesson of service to 
others and to their Nation. 


Similarities T raced 
In Major Depressions 


Agriculture Department Sug- 
gests Revival in Near Future 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
terials, household and furnishing goods, 
chemicals, etc., the averages for 1910-1914 
being taken as 100 per cent. 
Comparing first the 1914-1931 period 
with the 1858-1877 period, the following 
striking similarities stand out: (1) Enor- 


mous war-time price inflation gave way! 


to deflation, that of 1864-65 being ac- 
companied by a business depression in 
1865, and that of 1920-21 by a depression 
in 1921. (2) Eight years later, after pe- 
riods marked by recoveries and minor re- 
cessions, industrial booms developed, one 
in 1873, the other in 1929. The depres- 
sion following 1873 lasted for about five 
years, when the boom of 1879-1880 set in. 
The current depression has been on for a 
year ‘and half. During the two post- 
war periods, commodity prices declined 
from a level of about 240 to 120 in about 
10 years, the post-civil war decline being 
fairly continuous, the post-world war 
decline being interrupted by a period of 
relative stability from 1922 to 1929. 
Comparing the 1914-1931 series of busi- 
ness fluctuations with those of 1878-1895, 
a somewhat different suggestion for the 
next year or two may be obtained. It is 
possible to trace a striking similarity be- 
tween major business cycles of 1878-1885 
and 1914-1921, and between the major 
cycles of 1885-1894 and 1921-1930. Even 
the minor cycles terminating in 1888 and 
1924; 1891 and 1927; and 1894 and 1930 
are siimlar. A continuation of this more 
striking analogy suggests a revival in the 
near future similar to that of 1884-1895. 


Work to Make Isle Royale 
National Park Begun 


LANSING, MicuH., July 16. 

Initial steps to transform Isle Royale 
from an isolated island in Lake Superior 
to the only National park of mid-western 
United States were taken yesterday at 
the organization meeting of a special com- 
mission created by the 1931 Legislature. 

The Commission is empowered to nego- 
tiate for the title of all lands on the 
island, which will be later turned over 
to the Federal Government and which in 
turn has agreed to make apart of the 
island property. 

Action of the State Legislature and the 
National Congress, which paved the way 
to these negotiations, was outlined to the 
commission by Gov. Wilber M. Brucker 
and Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg ‘Rep.), 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. The lattes read 
a communication from Arno B. Cammerer, 
Associate Director of the National Park 
Service, who congratulated the State on 
its opportunity of acquiring what he said 
will be one of the most popular National 
parks in the United States. 

Of the 132,000 acres on the island, 2,- 
300 are now owned by the State and 9,-| 
100 by the Federal Government. The re- 
mainder is in private hands, but 45,000 


in Na- 


16.—National | 
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YHE motor boat, once the 
the battleship “Arizona,” 
for the use of President 
at the wharf in the Washington Navy 
Yard, ready for service om call. The 
prow of the launch was ornamented 
with the presidential insignia at the 
time it was made over at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard. 


launch of 
remodeled 
Hoover, lies 
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Least Immigration 
In Century: Foreseen 


Aliens Entering in 1931 Will 
Not Exceed 50,000, Says 
| Secretary Doak 


‘ieabwias from Page 1.] 


May, 1914, are used. In that month, 
108,000 aliens arrived, which was 30 times 
as many as in May of this year. 

~In the 1914 fiscal year immigration 
reached a peak of 1,218,480, as against 

7,000 in the fiscml year just ended. 

At the present there are about three 
aliens arriving for every five departing, 
the tide of immigration having been re- 
versed this year for the first time in his- 
tory. While the Department has hopes of 
keeping immigration of aliens smaller than 
emigration, it is doubtful whether it can 
be done indefinitely. 


Effect On Labor 
in the tide of 
to the 
nearly all 
tential wage earners, 
that unlimited 


The change 
is gratifying 
much as 


immigration 
Department, in as 
immigrants are po- 
and it is realized 
immigration in the past 
is largely responsible for the oversupply 
of some classes of labor today. While 
the Department has expanded deporta- 
tions by a drive on aliens illegally within 
the country, action of President Hoover 
and activities of the Department of State 
have worked at the opposite end of the 
immigration problem and prevented many 
aliens from starting for the United States. 

While deportations for the 1931 calen- 
dar year are expected to approach or even 
pass 20,000, there will be as many more 
aliens residing illegally in the country 
who will be permitted to leave voluntarily. 
Whether deportations can be increased 
materially depends, of course, upon the 
number of apprehensions of aliens. The 
Department has to depend chiefly on its 
own forces to apprehend the aliens, al- 
though private cooperation is being ob- 
tained in some instances. 
Cities Cooperating 

New York City, for example, is aiding 
the Department in its drive on aliens 
illegally within the United States. Coop- 
eration from Chicago could be better, and 
the prospects are that it will be, although 
it must be remembered that Chicago has 
quite a problem on its hands, and immi- 
gration is something of a problem in any 
large city. 
} The number of outgoing aliens has been 
enlarged to a small extent by “indignent 
aliens.” In the last few monthe more 
than 500 aliens who became public charges 
were allowed to go from the United States 
at the expense of the Government. The 
Government has paid their passage back 
to their native lands at a cost of slightly 
more than $150 each. Although the De- 
partment’s deportation policy has come in 
for criticism on the part of certain indi- 
viduals or organizations, these indignent 
aliens offer at least one case in which the 
Pepartment has not been a tryant. 








Buenos Aires Industries 
Continue Development 


In spite of the difficulties which have to 
be overcome in setting new projects in 
motion during a period of depression, the 
development of industries in the City of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, has shown a 
gratifying degree of progress, according to 
Consul R. Davis in that city. 

At least two of the important industrial 
projects in Buenos Aires which have been 
reported on recently, appear to be in a 
satisfactory condition, while the third is 
aid to be waiting only for a more favor- 
able moment to invest capital, according 
to current Argentine trade information 
The “Sociedad Anonima Elaboracion de 
Maderas Terciadas’ has announced the 
official inauguration which will take place 
in the near future in the presence of 
the provincial and municipal authorities, 
shareholders and other individuals inter- 
ested in the success of this addition to the 
city’s activities. 

The Celulosa Argentina, S. A., which was 
formed in February, 1929, now has capital 
amounting to 2,250,000 paper pesos of 
which 2,070,000 pesos has been paid in 


(paper peso equals approximately 31 
cents). Actual production commenced on 
Feb. 13, 1931, and up to the present the 
output has consisted of cellulose at the 


rate of about 10 tons a day and wrapping 
paper at the rate of 12 tons a day, full ca- 
pacity as-previously reported, being in the 
neighborhood of 18 tons of cellulese and 25 
tons of wrapping paper and “papel de 
obra.” 

The third industry, known as the “Cor- 
poracion de Industrias Madereras y Co- 
lonizacion S. A.” has not yet emerged 
from its formative stage and although 
possessing considerable intrimsic merit, 
may perhaps be considered as somewhat 
visionary.—Issued by Department of Com- 
merce. 
acres have been offered as a gift 
the park project be completed. 

James McNaughton, of Calumet, Mich., 
was named chairman of the commission 
the other members being Edsel B. Ford, of 
Detroit; 
William Alden Smith, of Grand Rapids; 
| Harry F. Harper, of Lansing, and William 
B. Wallace, of Saginaw. 
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_Armenians and Turks are especially good | 
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| caution 


; Other countries,” 
, | 
reau of Home Economics of the Depart- | 


|} points out 
|navian countries, Europe and Asia all have 


"end i Variety to 
Summer Meals 


Favorite Foods of Other 
Countries Can Easily Be 
Prepared, Says Bureau of 
Home Economics 








“An excursion into the cookery lore of | 
is suggested by the Bu-| 


ment of Agriculture, as a means of giving 
variety to the cooking of everyday meals 
in the home. 

In a statement just issued, 
that the Orient, 


the Bureau 
the Scandi- 


“interesting national dishes that are de- 
lightfully new to the average American 


| palate.” 


The statement follows in full text: 

Hot weather isn't particularly conducive 
to inspiration or invention, particularly 
in cooking which always has to be done 
where there is a fire—a process of literally 
carrying coals to Newcastle, and hot ones 
in the bargain. There comes a time in 
every cook's life when she has tried all 
the dishes ever thought of and when there 
seems to be nothing new under the sun. 
At such a time the Bureau of Home Eco- 


nomics, Department of Agriculture, sug- 
gests an excursion into the cookery lore 
of other countries. The Orient, the 


Scandinavian countries, Europe and Asia 
-all have interesting national dishes that 
delightfully new to the average 
palate. 

Ingredients Available 


At first glance—or taste—the ingredients | 
may seem as foreign as the name by which 
the dish is known, but a closer inspection 
usually reveals familiar meat and vege- 
table standbys. If strange one are in- 
cluded, there are usually similar products 
on the home markets. The clever cook 
knows when to substitute. Most of the 
differences in the dishes of other lands 
result from seasonings and tricks of cook- 
ery. Native dishes are inexpensive, as a 
rule, and easy to make. The recipes of the 


examples. Their casserole of lamb with} 
egg plant and leeks could be duplicated 
any place in this country without diffi- 
culty. Yet its taste is distinctive. 

When the onion has no place in one of 
these national family dishes, there is 
usually a hint of garlic, a dash of cayenne 
pepper, or a pinch of unexpected sugar 
which accounts for the subtle and for- 
eign flavor. Naturally this does not refer 
to the costly and delicious concoctions 
achieved by chefs in world renowned res- 
taurants. Great chefs devise dishes com- | 
plicated in preparation and content. Such 
cooking demands trained and experienced 
hands and heads. 

Cooking Vegetables 

The Danish people frequently boil sev- 
eral vegetables together in the 
but they 





same pot, ! 

like the cooks of other nations— 
against overcooking. They sug- 
gest boiling until “just tender,” so the | 
vegetables will be firm as when they grew 
in the garden. The Orientals offer this 
same gentle reminder, and they also cau- 
tion against covering the green vegetables 
while they are cooking to prevent the 
color from changing. 

As one goes southward 
seems to get richer. Southern Europe 
usually prefers more sweefs and spices 
than do the northern countries. The 
Spanish, for instance, prefer their meats 
cooked with spices and sweets. Conse- 
quently our southern hams and _ those 
served south of the Pyrenees are similar 

Sour cream can not usually be included 
in a discussion of low cost foods, but fre- 
quently it is a home produced food for | 
persons in the country. In that case it 


the cooking 


| could be added to dishes after the man- 


of 


| 


former United States Senator | 


who use it with soups and with fruits, and 
as a spread for hot cakes. 


Oriental Dishes 

Many native dishes of foreign lands, | 
however, call for the use of the oven. So,} 
for a hot weather suggestion, we have 
gone to the Orient for a dish which is| 
not, in fact, native to China, though most 
of its ingredients are to be found in true 
Chinese dishes. It has one decided hot 
weather advantage—it can be cooked en- 
tirely on top of the stove. And even with 
the Occidental substitutions it has the 
tang of Oriental cookery, and is prepared 
according to the method invented by the 
Emperor Pow Hay Se about the year | 
3000 B. C. | 

Confucius is perhaps best known for his 
philosophical teachings but he left the | 
Chinese another heritage in scientific | 
principles of diet which they follow to this | 
day. Confucius said that there should be | 
about one-third as much meat as vege- 
tables served at a meal, and a glance 
through a Chinese cookbook shows how 
closely they adhere to this rule. 

Making Chop Suey 

Chop suey was first made in this coun- | 
try, but the principles of Chinese cookery | 
are the same. From its name it means | 
simply a variety of small pieces Most 
chop sueys contain water chestnuts. These 
are not only difficult to find in some Amer- 
ican markets, but are rather expensive, 
so the Bureau recommends Jerusalem ar- 
tichokes or radishes in their stead. Bam- 
boo shoots are another of the usual in- 
gredients that are expensive and not 
available everywhere, so the Bureau sug- 
gests the substitution of bean sprouts o1 
celery. Bean sprouts can be prepared at 
home from any variety of dried beans 
Directions for sprouting beans may be had 
upon request to the Bureau. 

The Chinese also use lamb, chicken 
duck, and shellfish for this dish, varying 
the accompanying ingredients somewhat 
in eacn case. 

The cost of filling a week's 
basket for a family of seven, } 
of the low-cost food guide developed by | 
the Bureau, averaged $10.43: This esti- | 
mate was determined from a study of 
food costs in 12 cities, buying at the aver- 
age rather than at the more expensive 
type stores. Following are the cities listed 
according to the rate of expense for filling 
the market basket for seven: Los Angeles, 


ner of the Russians, French and Basques 
| 
i 
| 
| 





market | 
on the basis | 


$9.51; New Orleans, $9.99; St. Louis, 
$10.02; Washington, D. C., $10.11; Pitts- 
burgh, $10.11; Kansas City, $10.33; Chi-| 
cago, $10.36; Boston, $10.39; Detroit, 
$10.41; Philadelphia, $10.47; Dallas, $10.68; 
Charlotte, $10.75; New York, $11.29; At- 


lanta, $11.53. 


Oversea Sailings Curtailed 
Due to Loss of Traffic 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

the lowest rates in order to obtain the 
business over their competitors. 

This factor may have been influential 
in the indicated growth of the short- 
cruise busines. The larger and more finely | 
appointed liners obtained traffic to some | 
extent from the fact that they offered 
the utmost in accommodations to thos: | 
who sought a brief respite from the heat | 
and the noise of the cities and were pro- 





viding such accommodations at what! 
might be termed popular prices. | 
In this connection, there is a view that | 


many shipping companies engaging in | 
coastwise business exclusively have con- | 
tinued to overlook opportunities to develop 
short-cruise business in the various sea- 
board cities. 


TEEMING WILD LIFE ON RANGES UNMOLES 






Attem pts to Prevent Deportation | 


Of Aliens Are Criticized by Mr. Doak | 





Secretary of Labor Declares Action of Societies and Indi- 
viduals in Such Cases Is Un-American 





ALEXANDRIA, VA., July 16—More than 
18,000 aliens were deported during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, and many thou- 
sands more who might have been expelled 
were permitted to go voluntarily, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, William N. Doak, said 
here today in an address before the Ki- 
wanis Club. 

There are persons and societies in the 


able, or partly 


Federal 


individuals base their reasoning. There 
‘is nothing American in it, nothing demo- 
| cratic,’ he said, adding that they aid 
“these preachers of violence” in appeals 
to the courts and, in the event of an ad- 
verse court decision, afterward before the 
Department of Labor. 


Praises Veterans’ 


ment those who 


disease or 


Uncle Sam gives 


Work 


each $1 that 


the 


abiding sympathy with those who are un- 
unable, 
by industrial or other 

This sympathy of yours has shown itself 
in good work, especially for the physically 
disabled of this land of ours. 

It happens that I am chairman of the 
Board for 
which has its civilian rehabilitation divi- 


in this labor of helping to fit for employ- 
have 
accident t 
to make them unable to follow their for- 
mer occupations, or completely to support 
themselves under their existing handicaps 


ea 


presses a willingness to cooperate $1 for 
State 
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STED BY MAN 








National game preserves and 
bird refuges are administered by 
the National Bureau of Biological 


Survey. On the National Bison 
Range, a big-game preserve in 
Montana, the buffalo, remnants 


of once numerous herds nearly de- 
stroyed by man, had increased to 
320 head by June 30 of last year, 
during which the herd was thin- 


ned out by the removal of 107 
head. A flock of mallard duck, 
one of the highly-prized game 


birds, is seen peacefully resting on 
the waters of Sweetwater Lake in 
the Sullys Hill Game Preserve in 
North Dakota. Albatross gather 
in security in Laysan Island tn the 
bird reservation of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and a nesting colony is 
shown. 


gw. « 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 16, 1931 
11:30 a. m.—Shepherd Morgan, of New 
York, called to discuss a personal matter. 

| 11:45 a. m.—Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, and Bishop William Mc- 
Dowell of the Methodist Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Washington called to invite the 





to aid themselves 


work. President to attend the World’s Ecu- 
menical Conference of Methodists to 

be held at Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 15 to 25. 

12 m.—A committee consisting of Ar- 

thur R. Thompson and W. J. Howey, 

5 ’ both of St. Petersburg, Fla., called to 
Vocational Education) jnyite the President to the 38th Inter- 


national Convention of Chiefs of Police 


United States whose efforts are directed sion separate, of course, from that great to be held at St. Petersburg Oct. 12 to 15. 
toward preventing deportations of alienS work which is being done elsewhere for 12:15 2 m— William R. Castle Jr., 
affiliated with organ‘'zations whose an- the rehabilitation of disabled veterans. Acting Secretary of State, and Ogden 
nounced purpose is to overthrow the Gov- Cooperation Lauded L. Mills, Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ernment by force, Mr. Doak said, and “it r y ury, called relative to the German finan- 
has been a puzzle to me always to learn on! | The Government of the United States cial situation 

| what ground these organizations and these iS at present cooperating with 44 States 2:15 p. m.—The President made an ad- 


dress of greeting over the radio to the 
50th anniversary meeting of the Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Union in 
San Francisco, Calif. 

2:30 p. m.—-Bvig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, called 
to discuss his proposed trip to the West 
to study sites for veterans’ hospitals. 


been crippled by 
o such an extent as 


ch State which ex- 


supplies. The 


vais " . 3:30 p. m.—Herbert Bodman, presi- 
His address follows in full text: work is-a humanitarian one in one sense,| dent Ps the New York acaheae Ex- 
I feel a special interest and a large py a thoroughly practical one in another, change, and Walter S. Case. of Case, 

measure of gratitude becaues of this OP- sense. To help the disabled to help him-| Poeroy & Co., bankers of New York, 

portunity to address the Kiwanians of Al-  seif makes him once more self reliant and! called. Subject of conference not an- 

a - oo eee in many cases wholly self-supporting. It) nounced. 

y Ss not only concern them- joc bam the : : e is : 

sabes ‘WHR tab SmeaENG Of cumabeniian restores to nim | his dignity and restores 4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 


business affairs, but that you have also an! 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) ' 





the Bureau of the Budget, 
cuss budget matters. 


called to dis- 
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Kept in Operation 


By Federal Fund 


Evpeadiures s of Public 
Health Service in Various 
States in Drought Relief 
Work Are Tabulated 


| Many local health units lacking funds 
have been saved from suspending opera- 
tions by the $2,000,000 drought health re- 
lief fund, appropriated by the last Con- 
gress, $389,000 of which has been expended 
thus far by the United States Public 
Health Service in drought States, ac- 


cording to a statement just made avail- 
able by the Service. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has expended in the drought States 
thus far $389,000 of the $2,000,000 drought 
relief health fund appropriated by the 
last Congress, according to a statement 
July 16 by the Service. 

Outbreaks Prevented 


In all probability this fund already has 
served to prevent serious outbreaks of 
disease in certain areas, it was said. The 
amount expended has been apportioned 
among 16 needy States, and allotments 
during the present fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, probably will be made to 20 States. 

States in the dry area are doing their 
utmost to keep up their share of the ex- 
penses of maintaining health conditions 
in stricken districts, although many of 
them have been forced to obtain aid from 
the Federal Government. Numerous local 
bealth units probably would have been 
forced to suspend operations from lack 
of funds, if this help from the National 
Government had not been forthcoming. 

The Public Health Service is using ut- 
most care in administering the $2,000,000 
set aside for drought health relief. States 
calling for money are required to budget 
each item that they claim they need, and 
must show why they are asking for Fed- 
\eral funds. Other Federal Government 

units have furnished information upon 
which the Service partially has based its 

policies in administering the fund. 

Sums Expended in States 

total of $1,551,000 available for the 
fiscal year 1932 has been allotted to the 
States. This amount is what remains of 
the $2,000,000 fund less the money already 
expended, and less $60,000 for adminis- 
trative expenses and a small reserve to 
meet extreme emergencies. 

The amounts already expended in the 
States and the amounts allotted for dis- 
tribution before the end of this fiscal 
year, and the totals for each State out 
of the entire drought relief fund are as 
follows: 

Allotments thus far, A: 


A 


allotments for fiscal 





vear 1932, B; total allotments for each 
State, C 
A B Cc 
AIDUOMAR 6s icecse $15,295 $53,370 $68.665 
Arkansas ........ 74,155 155.916 230.072 
Georgia ...seeeeee 11,689 64,600 76,289 
Illinois ccccee 16,719 48,405 65,124 
Indiana 2,079 48.600 50,679 
Kansas eee ach 26,892 26,892 
Kentucky 32,025 266,801 298,826 
Louisiana 26,660 66,810 93,470 
Mississipp! ...... e 21,238 124,639 145,877 
Missouri ......+e. 21,295 138,900 160,195 
Montana - 2,790 10,000 12:790 
North Carolina .. . fe 42,676 42,676 
Oklahoma ....... 20,201 75,680 95,881 
| Pennsylvania .... 25,343 16,379 41,722 
| Tennessee ...... - 56.278 89,247 145,525 
Texas eoscccs antes 130,266 152,999 
Virginia esose 13,195 83,972 97,167 
West Virginia ... 18,507 108,537 127,044 


Total . $380,202 $1, 531, 690 $1, 931, 892 
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emember way back— 





WHEN HORSES SHIED AT AUTOMOBILES? 





THE HAZARDS of highway travel in the 
days when the automobile was some- 
thing of a “menace,” recall to packing- 
house folks the uncertainties with 
which they had to deal in caring for 
each day’s batch of freshly slaughtered 
food animals. 

In those days there was a lot of 
mystery about animal heat, and its re- 
moval from the carcasses was a trouble- 
some problem. The prevailing idea 
was that if a carcass was chilled too 
rapidly, the animal heat was driven 
into the bone, thereby causing sour 
meat and other difficulties. Accord- 
ingly, when weather conditions per- 
mitted, the carcasses were allowed to 
remain in the hanging room over- 
night; but frequently, when the tem- 
perature or direction of the. wind 
changed suddenly, it was necessary — 
sometimes in the dead of night — to 
rush the carcasses into the cooler. 


Obviously, there was little chilling 


uniformity or control under such hap- trolled, 
hazard methods; and the meat often night. 
had a dark, unattractive appearance Through 


and a tendency to become sticky and 
short in keeping qualities. Spoilage 
took heavy toll. 

But, under the ever forward-look- 
ing policy of Armour and Company, 
the hanging floor has disappeared 
from all the Armour plants. So has 
the imperfect ammonia-coil chill room 
with its lack of sufficient air cireula- 
tion and its tendency to freeze car- 
casses near the coils while others still 
retained part of the animal heat, No 
longer does the same curing vat pro- 
duce a variety of flayors due to uneven 
chilling. Today the modern “brine 
spray system” of refrigeration extracts 
all the heat from all the carcasses, 
evenly, uniformly, without freezing — 
in less than ten hours. Temperatures 


Flavor” in 


« 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


are scientifically determined and con- 
and hourly checked day and 


such modern Armour- 
perfected methe’s not only is meat 
spoilage complet. 
do Armour meats retain a marvelous 
“bloom” of freshness... but Armour- 
cured meats possess a uniformity 
of texture and flavor that is one 
of the greatest achievements of the 
modern packfthg industry. 
chilling is one of the many Armour 
improvements 
the now famous 


avoided; not only 


Uniform 


which 


have made 
Armour ‘Fixed 


Armour’s Star Ham and 
Armour’s Star Bacon, not just a 
coined advertising expression, but 
an impressive statement of fact . . . 
an almost inconceivable advance over 
the hit-or-miss methods of the days of 
motor-shy horses. 
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Fewer Residents 
Of Foreign Birth 
In Pennsylvania 


Number Dropped 11 Per 
Cent in Decade, Accord- 
ing to Data Furnished by 

. Bureau of the Census 





The total number of persons of foreign 
whité stock in the State of Pennsylvania 
on April 1, 1930, was 3,788,178, comprising 
1,233,051 foreign-born white persons, and 
2,555,127 native white persons of foreign 
or mixed parentage. Of the foreign-born 
whites, 225,979 were born in Italy, 166,672 
in- Poland, 115,792 in Russia, 111,171 in 
Czechoslovakia, 110,622 in Germany, 78,- 
019 in England, 62,312 in the Irish Free 
State and 35,288 in Northern Ireland, 49,- 
692 in Austria, 40,102 in Yugoslavia, and 
37,079 in Lithuania. 

The whole number of foreign-born 
white persons in Pennsylvania in 1930 
(1,233,051) was 11.2 per cent less than the 
number in 1920 (1,387,850), and for a ma- 
jority of the countries shown in the tab- 
ulation the number of foreign-born 


whites returned in 1930 was smaller than | 


in 1920, the most significant exceptions 
being Scotland, which showed an increase 
from 28,448 to 35,517, Lithuania, which 
showed an increase from 30,227 to 37,079, 
and Czechoslovakia, which showed an in- 
crease from 68,869 to 111,171. 


The classification “native white of for- 
eign or mixed parentage” comprises all 
native white persons having one or both 
parents of foreign birth. These persons 
are classified according to country of 
birth of father, except where the father 
is native and the mother foreign born, 
and then according to country of birth of 
mother. On the basis of the country of 
birth of parents, 387,278 native white per- 
sons were assigned to Italy, 376,619 to 
Germany, 349,369 to Poland, 224,037 to 
Czechoslovakia, 223,086 to the Irish Free 
State and 99,157 to Northern Ireland, 184,- 
687 to England, 154,143 to Russia, 103,407 
to Austria, 60,757 to Scotland and 62,743 to 
Lithuania. 


Urban Population 

The urban population of Pennsylvania 
on April 1, 1930, amounted to 6,533,511, 
including 10,454 persons living on farms 
in urban territory. The rural population 
amounted to 3,097,839, comprising 846,240 
persons living on farms in rural territory, 
and 2,251,599 persons not living on farms. 
The urban population formed 67.8 per cent 
of ‘the total, as compared with 643 per 
cent in 1920. This increase in the per- 
centage urban is, however, largely the 
result of a modification of the definition 
of urban territory, under which 10 town- 
ships in Pennsylvania, which would have 


been counted as rural under the 1920 rule, | 


were transferred to the urban classifica- 
tion. Under the 1920 rule, the percentage 
urban in 1930 would have been 65.7 in- 
stead of 67.8. 


For the State as a whole, the number 
of persons 10 years of age and over re- 
turned as unable to read and write in 
1930 was 240,323, as compared with 312,699 
in 1920. The percentage of illiteracy was 
3.1, as compared with 4.6 10 years ago. 

The number of persons from 5 to 20 


ars of age attending school in 1930 was | 


136,688, as compared with 1,721,773 in 
1920. Persons attending school repre- 
serited 69.4 per cent of the total popula- 
tion within the ages specified, in 1930 


as compared with 64.4 per cent in 1920. Of 
the total number of children 5 years of 
age in 1930, 10.2 per cent were attending 


school; of the children 6 years of age 


68,per cent; “of those 7 to 13 years, 97.3 | 
per cent; of those 14 and 15 years, 91.2) 
per cent; of those 16 and 17 years, 48.6 
cent, and of those 18 to 20 years, 
In addition, 65,867 persons 
21,years of age and over were reported 
as compared with 


pe 
17.2 per cent. 
as’ attending school, 
22,382 in 1920. 


The total number of males 15 years of | 


age and over in the State on April 1 


1930, was 3,390,215. Of this number, 1,183,- | 


086, or 34.9 per cent, were single; 2,018,874 


or 59.6 per cent, were married; 4.8 per 
cent were widowed; and six-tenths of one 
per cent were divorced. Of the 3,356,081 
were 
were | 
married; 10.6 per cent were widowed; and 
seven-tenths of one per cent were di-| possible and displays discriminating judg- | 


females, 971,131, or 28.9 per cent, 
single; 1,999,302, or 59.6 per cent, 


vorced. 


In general, there has been very little | 
change in the percentage single, married,| careful accumulation of information, or 
or widowed, between 1920 and 1930. The)| Professional understanding of law, cus- 


percentage divorced is materially large 
than it was 10 years ago, but this clas: 


still forms less than one per cent of the like and efficient manner. 


total. 
The percentage single among the for 


eign-born whites, both male and female, 
is relatively small, mainly because most | 
of the foreign-born whites in this country | 


are past the usual age of marriage. 
The number of widowed females (357, 


068) was more than twice the number of 
This, howeyer, 
does not represent any unusual conditions | 
in the population of Pennsylvania, but 


widowed males (161,432). 


rather the usual relation between th 
number of widows and the number of wid 
owers in most States. The percentag 


widowed among the foreign-born whites! 
is considerably higher than that for the 
native whites—Issued by the Bureau of 


the Census. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this headin 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusiv 


of postage, from the Inquiry Division of | 


The United States Daily. The Librar 


of Congress card numbers are given. | 
In ordering, full title, and not the card | 2nd 


numbers, should be given. 


Speech Defective School Child—Bul!. 1931, No. 
7. Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. of Interior. | 


Price, 10 cents. 


Insular_Possessions—Price List of Pubs. 
isth Ed. Free at Supt. of Docs. 


Bull. of Pan Amer. Union, July, 1931 
scription price, $2.50 a year. 


U. S.—Part I, May, 1931. 
and Domestic Commerce, 


U. S. Dept. 
Commerce. ens 


Subscription price, $1.25 a yea 


(14-21465) | 
Chemical Industry and Trade of Portugal— ; : ; 
760, Bur. of Foreign and Domes- | through intensive coaching.) 


7. i. B. No 
tic Commerce, 
Price, 10 cents. 
Wood-Liquid Relations—Tech. Bull. 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. 


U. S. Dept. of Commerc 


Price, 10 cents. 
Surface Water Supply of U. S., 
Mexico Basins—Geological Survey 


Supply Paper 642, U. S. Dept. 
Price, 20 cents. 


E31-440 


(26-26353) : 
Sub- | May be said here parenthetically that the 
(8-30967) | Written examination methods are under- 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of | 20iNg revision with a view to make them | 
Bur. of Foreign 


of | tion rather than a test of familiarity with | 


31-2714 | high marks in the test to indicate prob-| of Class I of the Classified Service. 
No. 248, 


Agr. 31-666 
1927, Part II, 
South Atlantic Slope and Eastern Gulf of 


Said to Offer — 


Career to Young Men 


Foreign Service 
_ Attractive 





ant Secretary of State Says Advance- 


| Assist 
| ment Depends Solely Upon Merit 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


|Department of State, it is quite Possible | their names are drawn from the eligible 
for a young man of education and in-| list in the order of their examination 
|dustry to advance from even a modest| marks. Once appointed by and with the 
clerkship to one of the most important | advice and consent of the Senate they are 
| positions in the Department provided he | assiged to the field for preliminary train- 
| possesses the ability and makes the best | ing under the direction of experienced of- 
use of his opportunities. As an indica-/|ficers. There they perform or attempt 
tion of what men have accomplished in/|to perform some of the usual duties of a 
this respect, the present Undersecretary | career officer. 
|ef State, one of the Assistant Secretaries,| After several months’ experience of this 
the Legal Adviser and the heads of 10) character they are_brought back to Wash- 
of the divisions of the Department were | ington and assigned to the Forengn Serv- 
| Promoted to their present positions from | ice officers’ training school where under the 
the ranks of the departmental personnel.| supervision of an experienced foreign 
Some of them began at the bottom and/| service officer they receive istruction by 
others entered the Department in much! means of lectures and actual experience 
more responsible positions, but all were|in the several divisions and bureaus of 
advanced to their present positions on|the Department in regard to the proper 
the basis of their fitness and the work) performance of the work of the foreign 
which they demonstrated their capacity | service. 
to do. It might be said also that some! after several months of this training, 
of the more responsible positions in the|quyring which they are under constant 
Department have been filled by the trans- | observation, they are assigned to the field 
|fer of officers from the Foreign Service. | ro, duty in consular offices as junior vice 
One of the Assistant Secretaries of State, | consuls. One of the officers may go to 
the chiefs of nine divisions and several| Shanghai, another to Cape Town, an- 
jof the divisional assistants were pro-' other to Buenos Aires, another to Cat 
moted to those positions from the For-| cutta, or to any other of the 345 consular 
eign Service after a number of years’ ex-| offices, 
perience in posts abroad. , Now as to the career offered to young} 
Foreign Service: More attractive a8 @ men who have qualified for service in| 
career in many respects and more gen-|the manner indicated, the entrance salary 
erously provided for in the way of sal-|j, $2,500 a year and the ‘maximum to 
aries and allowances are the positions in| which a classified officer may aspire is 
the Foreign Service. Here is an organi- ¢19000 a year. The young officer who 
zation with a personnel-of over 3,200 of | enters at $2,500 and maintains a record 
| whom about 855 are officers. of satisfactory conduct and efficiency re- 
ceives, automatically, an increase of $100) 
a year until his annual compensation | 


Of the Foreign Service jreaches that of the minimum salary in 


The United States maintains embassies Re SUES Seen Areas. : 
}and legations at the capitals of some 55 | py 
|foreign countries. Each such embassy or | 
legation is headed by an Ambassador or | 
Minister, as the case may be, assisted by | 
a staff of secretaries, clerks and subordi- 
nate employes. There are also main- 
| tained in some 345 important commercial 
cities of the world, consulates general, 
}consulates and vice consulates each 
headed by a consul general, consul or vice 
consul assisted by a staff of subordinate class, the young officer is promoted to any 
officers, clerks and other employes. These | vacancy that may occur in the next higher 
400 officers deal with every problem that | class. There are eight of these higher 
jenters into the relations of the United | classes with minimum salaries of $3,500, | 
| States with foreign nations whether it be | ¢4 90, $4,500, $5,000, $6,000, $7,000, $8,000| 
| political, commercial, administrative or) and $9,000 a year. 
|social. They protect the interests of the) Eyery officer who maintains a record 

ment as well as the interests and| of satisfactory service receives a regular | 


FE 
| Govern 
| persons of Americans traveling in foreign | annual increase in salary within his class | 
ct $100 a year up to Class V, the salary of | 


|/countries. They act as interpreters to 
| other nations of what the United States which is $5,000, after which the annual | 
increase is $200 a year. Thus an officer 


| stands for in world affairs. 

The Ambassadors and Ministers, as is| jin Class I, the minimum sdlary of which! 
| well known, are appointed by the Pres- js $9,000, reaches the maximum of $10,000 
|ident by promotion from the ranks of the at the end of five years’ service in that 
| Foreign Service or by selection from out-| class. Advancement from class to class, | 
| side the Service as he may deem best.| however, is a reward for merit which an| 
Omitting these positions from considera-' officer wins in competition with the other | 
|tion at present we shall discuss the 800| members of his class, and that advance- | 
|counselors, secretaries, consuls general,| ment is determined by the periodical ap- 
| consuls and vice consuls all of whom are) praisement of the relative merit of all of 
what are known as Foreign Service offi-| the officers of the Service. 
| cers. In the official publications of the It may be said here also that, during 
| Department, it is stated that the efficient’ an officer's career in the Service, he is 
| Foreign Service officer does the following | expected to serve where he is needed or | 

| where he is deemed best qualified to serve, | 


things: 
(1) Creates good will and common un- | whether that be in a consular office as a| 
vice consul, consul or consul general, or | 


derstanding and with restrained and 
critical leadership born of mature experi- | in a diplomatic mission as a secretary or, | 
ence of profound knowledge of men and eventually, as a counselor, or in ‘the De-| 
affairs uses these as instruments for en- | partment of State in Washington on spe- | 
hancing international confidence and cO-| cial assignment. A large proportion of | 
operation among government and people.|the Foreign Service officers are utilized | 
(2) Promotes and protects the interests | interchangeably in consulates and diplo- 
of the United States and of its citizens.| matic missions and in the Department, a 
(3) Negotiates with tact, sound judg-| practice which is increasing and which 
ment and intimate knowledge of condi-| appears to be producing highly satisfac- 
tions at home and abroad, protocols, con-| tory results in the development of mem- 
ventions and treaties especially regard-|bers of the Service and broadening their 
ing international intercourse, tariffs, ship-| range of usefulness. 
ping, commerce, preservation of peace, et! In addition to the salaries to which | 
cetera, in strict conformity to govern-| members of the Foreign Service may | 
ment instructions. 2 a | aspire, their necessary expenses of trans- | 
(4) Establishes and effectively utilizes! portation and subsistence when traveling | 
personal contacts in a farsighted way for) upon public business are paid. Each offi- 
the benefit of his Government and Amer-| cer receives, when in the field, an allow- | 
ican citizens. ne ;ance for rent, heat and light of living 
(5) Analyzes and reports on political | quarters, equal to the amount he actually 
and economic conditions and trends of) pays, ranging from a maximum of $600 
Significance to the United States. for an unmarried officer without a family 
(6) Exercises skill in following pre-| occupying a subordinate position in one 
scribed form and routine procedure when | of the least expensive posts to a maximum 
of $2,000 for a married officer in’ charge 
of one of the most expensive posts in 
the Service. Certain officers who have 
extraordinary expenses for cost of repre- 
sentation receive modest allowances in re- 
imbursement of those expenses. 


| 
Organization Outlined 


| 


ork is Appraised 
By Personnel Board 


At least once every two years his work 
|and conduct as an officer are appraised | 
by the Board of Foreign Service Person- | 
nel and a report thereon is made to the 
Secretary of State. On the basis of that 
report and in the order of his efficiency 
standing among the other members of his 


| 








»| 





| 


| ment as may be necessary in more com- 
plicated situations-requiring investigations, 


r| toms, conditions, et cetera. 
s| (7) Administers an office in a business- 


Retirement Fund 
Plan Is Outlined 


There is a retirement fund in the for- 
eign service created by the deduction of 
5 per cent of the annual salary of each 
officer and the depositing of it, along with 
a. contribution on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in the Treasury of the United States 
An officer who reaches the age of 65 years 


Methods Employed 


In Selecting Workers 


This outline which was prepared by some 
of the leading educators of the country will 
be found in more elaborate form on pages 
four and five of the pamphlet issued by the 
Department of State entitled “The Ameri- 
can Foreign Service.” 

Foreign service officers embrace all of 
| the important offices of the foreign serv- 
ice below the grade of minister. They 
constitute a professional organization. 
Young men seeking to enter that service 
present to the Secretary of State their ap- 
plications for permission to enter the ex- 
aminations. 

That permission is granted as a matter 
of course to candidates who appear from 
their applications to have had the neces- 
sary educational training. The written 
examinations are held at the office of the 
Civil Service Commission in the cities of 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Denver, Cin- 
cinnati New Orleans, New York, Phila- 
Gelphia, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Washington and they cover 
the subjects of international, maritime 
commercial law, arithmetic, the 
French, German or Spanish language, the 
| Natural industrial and commercial re- 
sources of the United States, political eco- 
nomy, political and commercial geography, 
American history, Government and insti- 
tutions and modern history since 1789. (It 


after an annuity based upon his length of 
service and average annual basic salary for 
the 10 years next preceding the date of 
retirement. An officer who has served 30 
| years receives 60 per cent; an officer who 
das served 27 to 30 years receives 54 per 
|cent; an officer who has served only 15 
to 18 years receives 30 per cent of his 
average annual basic salary for the 10 
years next preceding his retirement. On 
the other hand, an officer may voluntarily 
retire at the end of 30 years’ service and 
receive an annuity based upon the length 
of his service and his average annual sal- 
ary for the 10 years preceding his retire- 
ment. This makes it possible for an offi- 
cer who entered the service at the early 
age of 25 to retire voluntarily, if he should 
so desire, when he shall have reached the 
age of 55. 

Thus it will be seen that a young man 
may enter the foreign service in a subor- 
dinate capacity and advance on his own 


e 


e | 


| 
| 


* 


9 | 
e | 


Y | 








service classes to the positio 


mum salary of $9,000 or, after five years in 
| that class, a maximum salary of $10,000. 


more nearly a test of fundamental educa- Percentage Figures Given 


On Educational Equipment 


But the opportunity for advancement 
L ; _, _|for the officer of outstanding ability and 
Candidates who succeed in obtaining| worth does not cease with the attainment 

k ; The 
|able qualifications for the work of the|law requires that the Secretary of State 
Foreign Service are invited to appear be-| shall recommend to the President the 


"| special subjects for which it may be fea- 


sible for the candidate to prepare himself | 


e. 


merit in the course of time through the | 
of counselor | 
of embassy or consul general, with a mini- | 


fore the Board of Foreign Service Exam-|pames of those Foreign Service officers| it and no security of tenure whatsoe 
iners in Washington for an oral examina-| who have demonstrated special capacity 
Water- | tion, the object of which is to ascertain|for promotion to the grade of minister.| Political service which the appointee may 
of Interior. |the extent to which candidates are quali-|Of the 56 ambassadors and ministers and | have rendered the party in power at home 

(GS9-363) | fied for the proper performance of the|other chiefs of mission representing the| than upon any aptitude or fitness which 


Religious Union 
Said to Promote 
Respect for Law 


President Makes Address by. 
Radio to Convention Held 
By World Christian En- 


deavor Societies 





The World’s Christian Endeavor Union 
“is a mighty force for sobriety, righteous- | 
ness and respect for law, patriotism and 
spiritual development in every Nation,” 
said President Hoover in a radio address 
July 16 to the 50th anniversary convention 
of the International Christian Endeavor 
Societies in San Francisco, Calif. 

President Hoover’s address was broad- 
cast over a nation-wide radio hook up 
from the Cabinet Room in the White| 
House Executive Offices. It follows in| 
full text: . 

From every State in the United States, 
from every province of the Dominion of 
Canada, from Mexico and from a score 
of countries beyond the seas you have as- 
sembled in San Francisco to celebrate the | 
golden anniversary of the International | 
Christian Endeavor Societies—an organi- 
zation devoted to golden deeds and ideals. | 

Usefulness Pointed Out 


The 50th anniversary of the Interna-| 
tional Christian Endeavor Societies is a| 
notable moment in your history. It is | 
significant not only to you, but to the} 
whole Nation by reason of your past serv-| 





lices and your potentialities for even greater 


usefulness in the future. : 

From an humble beginning in Portland, | 
Me., in 1881, the Christian Endeavor move- | 
ment has become a world force for the 
promotion of spiritual advancement among | 
our people. The 4,000,000 members in| 
more than 80,000 local units in 126 na- | 
tions, dominions, states and island groups 
present an impressive force in spiritual | 
well-being of the world. ; | 

Despite differences of language, tradi- | 
tion and custom, the youth of the world) 
have found in the organization a com-) 
mon ground for spiritual training and | 
service to their church, community and | 
country. It represents the most enduring 
monument to the idealism, insight and or- 
ganizing genius of its founder, the late 
Dr. Francis E. Clark. 

Makes Good Citizens 

The best index to its purposes and values | 

are the principles it stands for. Its loy-| 


| 
| 
| 


alties and ideals make for good citizen-|* 


ship, for character and religious faith. | 
It recognizes that national independence | 
and international understanding are not) 
incompatible. It stands for international 
good will and world peace. It is a mighty | 
force for sobriety, righteousness and re-| 
spect for law, patriotism and spiritual de- | 
velopment in every nation. 

It is an appreciated privilege, in behalf 
of the Nation, to greet the delegates from 
our own land and other lands to the con- 
vention of the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union at the fiftieth milepost of this dy- 
namic movement. I congratulate you on) 
the achievements of a half century of 
practical idealism. You have before you| 
even higher privileges and opportunities 
to serve with the vigor, courage and ideal- | 
ism of youth in the soiution of myriads | 
of problems of the future. Above all 
yours is a mission of exemplifying the 
standards of individual conduct which are 
the basis of national character. A better 
world is the mission of youth and it is} 
your mission. | 


Connecticut Issues Warning, 


Against Surface Waters 
HartrorD, Conn., July 16. 
Fewer than a dozen of the scores of | 
springs and wells along Connecticut high- | 
ways have been rated as safe for drinking 
water by the State Health Department, | 
according to a warning issued by that 
Department and the Highway Depart- | 
ment jointly to motorists, campers and | 
picnickers. 
All of the roadside supplies with the! 
exception of these few have been found 
upon inspection by the Health Depart- | 
ment either to be already polluted with | 
disease-carrying bacteria or to be of such 
|character and location that they are sub-| 
ject to contamination at any time. In 
| practically all instances, however, the! 
{contaminating germs were found to be | 
already present in the water, the warning 
stated. 





| about 7 per cent of the officers have had | 
no college training. The percentage of 
college graduates in each class ranges | 
from 60 to 70 until the three lower sal-| 
aried groups are reached, the majority | 
of whom have had an average of less than 
|six years of service and represent in the! 
main those officers who entered the Serv- | 
| ice since July 1, 1924, the effective date | 
of the so-called Rogers Act, reorganizing | 
the Foreign Service. The percentage of} 
| college graduates in each of these three 


is compulsorily retired and receives there-|classs is 72, 81 and 83 per cent, respec-| Fort, Tomlinson. 


tively: | 
| It is not the purpose of this paper to| 
| discuss training for the Foreign Service. | 
That can much better be done by those 
who are more competent than the writer. 
|It may be remarked, however, that, as| 
experience with the Foreign Service in-| 
creases, the conviction grows that the! 
broader the education an officer has upon 
his entry into the Service, the wider his 
contact with men and affairs, the more 
successfully he has cultivated orderly 
habits of thought and of invetsigation, the 
better opportunity he will have, with the 
| assistance of an engaging personality, of 
|rising to the higher ranks of the For- 
eign Service and of participating in the 
more important relations of the United 
States with other countries. | 


| All Positions Said 


To Offer Advancement | 


It is true that there is in the Foreign | 
Service much of routine, much of an ad- 
ministrative character, much that super- 
ficially may seem even uninteresting, but 
experience shows that no position in the 
| Foreign Service is so humble or so re-| 
| stricted in its activities that if held by) 
an officer of ability and imagination can-| 
not be made a stepping-stone for sub- | 
| Stantial advancement and an agency for| 

real service to the interests of the country. | 
| Finally, it may be remarked that 25 
| years ago the Foreign Service had neither | 
|} adequate salaries nor organization. It} 
offered no career to any person entering 
ver, 


| Appointments were based more upon the | 


capitals of the world| he might have for the work whith he was 


ee ecrment Pull. 18h Census of | duties of the Foreign Service from the! United States at the ; 
a So Bur. of Consus, U. nee | point of view of their character, address,| today, half of them have been promoted | to perform abroad. Those conditions have 
La.—Unemployment Bull., 15th Census of u,|Judgment, general education and culture,|to their present places from the ranks of| entirely disappeared. 


§.: 1930, Bur. 


Commerce. Free. 

Muskrat, Ondatra Zibethica, 
Trematode Parasites of 
from proteedings of U. 8. Natl. 


with Key 


Vol. 79. Free. 
Rept. of Virgin Islands Agricl. Experime 
Station, 1930. Office of Experiment St 


ttions, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 


of Virgin Islands Agricl. Experime 


tation, 1930. Virgin Islands Agricl. Experi- 


‘ment Station under cooperation of 
it. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 
Public Roads—Vol. 12, No. 4, Je., 1931, 


‘scription price, $1 a year. 


(31-26190) 
Four New Species of Trematode Worms from 


Muskrat—No. 2870, | 
Museum, | Further Qualifications 


(Agr. 20-1776) 
Bu 


o| Tests to Determine 


at pations and eventually were persuaded 


of Examiners. Those candidates who re-| cational equipment of the nearly 800 For- 
S./ceive the passing mark on the whole ex-|eign Service officers now in the Service 


a Government surgeon in Washington act- | 
nt 


r 


Their physical fitness is determined by by the President to return to the Service. 
) : : It may ve interesting to those who read 
ing in an advisory capacity to the Board | this paper to know something of the edu- 


E amination are certified to the Secretary! About 70 per cent of them are college 
of Public Roads, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Sub- Of State as eligible for appointment and| graduates. A little over 22 per cent at- 


(Agr. 18-322) aS vacancies occur in the Foreign Service| tended college but did not graduate. Only 


There is today no| 


of Census, U. S. Dept. of |contemporary information, practical ex-|the Classified Service and have begun| Politics in the classified branch of the| 

perience and apparent business capacity.| their careers as principal officers in diplo-| Foreign Ser 
|matic offices or in missions, and several 
|} others who received their training in the 
| Classified Service left it for other occu- 


vice. The admission, the ad- 
vancement and the assignment of men 
depends upon their own ability and merit 
so far as the agencies designated by the 
| President and the Department of 

are able to determine those qualities. 


The foregoing is the full tert of an 
address delivered by Wilbur J. Carr, 
Assistant Secretary of State. July 16 
before the Conference on University 
Training for National Service at the 
University of Minnesota at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn, 


State 


| 
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essential to sanitation. e 
Seriously concerned with the health of 
industrial women, the Women’s Bureau 
has felt.the urgent need, therefore, of wide 
dissemination of information on sanitary 
drinking fountains and consequent local 
action. The new bulletin not only sum- 
marizes Women’s Bureau reports on the if 
types of fountains found in various States, 
but presents findings of certain scientific 
research bodies on bacteriological exam- 
inations of bubblers, enumerates standards 
for the design of sanitary fountains 
adopted by authoriative bodies upon the 
recommendation of experts, and analyzes 
in chart from the State laws, rules, and 
recommendations pertaining to drinking 
facilities. 
Varieties of Fountains 
The many commercial varieties of drink- 
ing fountains may be divided into two 
distinct types, according to an important 
principle of construction, the report 
states. Water flows out of an upright jet 
in the vertical-jet type, and it issues from i 
a jet set at an angle to the vertical in 
: : y s ‘ the angle-jet type. Bacteriological tests 
DEVICE for elevating mail bags or prising a combination of lighter-than- (of these fountains have determined that 
other packages into the airby means air suspending means arranged to be | the vertical jet, in which the water flows 
of captive balloons in order that an elevated and lowered by apparatus, an- | pack onto the orifice, is not sanitary. 
airplane in flight may load the package choring the same to the ground, and | 4 study conducted at the Univefsity of 
without pausing has been invented-by having appliances attached thereto for | wisconsin at the time of a streptococcus 
Paul P. Horni, of Newark, N. J., to whom holding packages in a position where | epidemic showed that bacteria introduced 
has been granted an American patent. an airplane may pick up such pack~- | into the water of a bubbling-vertical-jet 
“It is desirable to have the means ages automatically as it flies near the (fountain in the bacteriologist’s test re- 
for delivering packages to the airplane,” delivery apparatus. mained in the water from two to 135 min- 
says the inventor, “when landing is dif- With the delivery apparatus are com- | utes, depending partly on the height of 4 
ficult or impossible on account of the bined illuminating, identifying and sig- |the bubble. Other studies have reached ° 
character of the ground or of the con- nalling means. There are also provided | similar conclusions. 
ditions of visibility near the ground; means for keeping the delivery appa- The three sets of standards for the de- 
and it also is desirable to have such ratus level so that collision between the sign and construction of sanitary drink- * 
delivery means in order to save the airplane and the apparatus may be pre- ing fountains, those of the American Wa- 
time wasted in making a landing for vented. : s ter Works Association, the United States 
the sole purpose of picking up mail or Rights in the invention are protected | pyblic Health Service, and the American 
other matter.” under Patent No. 1812955, issued July 7, | public Health Association, contained in 
The invention is explained as com- 1931, by the United States Patent Office. | the bulletin, are designed to meet the im- 
mediate practical Needs of employers and 
M | C 1 | - 4 . = i a responsible for public drinking 
acs: tte : | acilities. 
assachusetts ane Fifty Million Sent While all three codes stress the impor- P 
Rules on Reapportionment rae |tance of the adoption of the angle-jet 
| principle, the report states, e third, 
. Boston, Mass., July 16. Abroad for Religion, which is the most complete and inclusive, 
The Congressional Reapportionment | enumerates in addition some nine features 
Act of the 1931 Legislature is not a} Ch ¥ d S essential for the design and subsequent 
proper subject for a referendum, accent | arity, an CLENCE protection of sanitary drinking fountains, 
{ing to an opinion by the Attorney Gen- | State Regulations 
eral, Joseph E. Warner. | ae eee ee ? One step toward. insuring that the best 
The opinion was given to the Secre-| Rockefeller Foun da tion drinking facilities will be used uniyersally 
tary of State, Frederic W. Cook, advising | 6 e is to require them by law, according to the 
him that he has no authority to issue Makes Largest Contribu- bulletin. Im investigating what has been 
blanks for the use of subsequent signers ° e T ° accomplished in regard to legal regulation 
of a petition for a referendum upon the | tion in Nonsectar lan * oe speeane, we Women's Bureau 9 
4 nas found that most States do not de- 
- Group for 1930 'mand that these facilities meet the best 
—__—— standards of bacteriological and sanitary 
[Continued from Page 3.] engineers. 
NEW BOOKS in Canada. The United States total for The bulletin charts, in their clear-cut 
1929 was $30,281,000. This figure “includes | analyses of State regulations, reveal that 
7 expenditures at home base but not for|in most States the only regulation is the 
Received by capital expenditures on the field”; it in-| prohibition of the common cup, and that 
— also ee to Alaska, Hawaii, even this commonly recognized menace to 
. and Porto Rico, which are within our public health is inadequately prescribed 
Library of Congress balance-of-payments area. Moreover, it| against in 17 States. E only ps State é 
excludes the remittances of a number of | and the District of Columbia and in the 
List supplied daily by the Library Protestant sects—as examples, the Uni- latter only for new installations in build- 
< Conese yormee. bethe in — tarians, Christian Scientists, Southern ings under District Government. is it re- 
— chitinase” weaken Pes tite | Baptists, and Mormons; reports obtained quired that drinking fountains be angle- 
Library of Congress card number directly from these sects indicate their | jet in construction, and only 17 States 
is at end of Jast line. total for 1930 to be about $2,324,000. recommend such fountains in preference 
For the calendar year 1930 this division to the vertical-jet type. 
has compiled returns received directly Because of the importance of drinking 
Chew, Tobias 0., comp. Practical high school | from 21 of the 94 Protestant institutions | facilities in relation to health, this ,publi- 
speller. 105 p. Boston, Allyn & | Bacjo1 |Which were included in the 1929 report en a the Women’s Bureau urges that 
ee on ae |of the Foreign Missions Conference of iy e most sanitary facilities be in- 
coer y oan oe tance. 1931. '31-19444 | North America. The total of these 21 re- Stalled by employers, and it suggests fur- 
Dexter, Mrs. Elisabeth W. (Anthony). Min-/turns, which were made specially for | ther that the standards of the American 
ister and family troubles, by . . . and Robt. | balance-of-payments purposes, equals Public Health Association be required in 
C. Dexter. 97 p. N. ¥., R. R. ee. more than half of the grand total re-|the fountains installed in places of em- 
Dutton, Jos. ‘ (his memoirs), story of 44 ported by the conference for 1929. As yoy a P 
years of service among lepers of Molokai, the returns of those 21 institutions show Se erser anne 
Hawaii, ed. by Howard D. Case. 242 p. |" reduction during 1930 of 4.4 per cent of | Glass Containers 
Honolulu, Honolulu star-bull., 1931. the amounts for 1929 which they reported : - : 
31-12473 to the conference, the 1930 total of the! Five standard sizes of glass containers 
Eggleston, Mrs. Margaret (White).  Stories|94 institutions for balance-of-payments f0r mayonnaise, salad dressing and sand- 
oe peesione hour. 149 p. N, 7. = 2 purposes is estimated to be 95.6 per cent wich spread have been selected from the 
ins Vacation in Africa. 144 p./Of $30,281,000, or $28,949,000. This figure| 29 different sizes heretofore used by the 
Boston, Mass., Stratford co., 1931. _31-12753 is raised to $31,273,000 to cover Protestant | industry producing these commodities, 
Gardner, Thurman C. Modern B. Y. P. U.| sects which do not report to the con- (Bureau of Standards.) 
Beers” SMT WL Nate at’ | ference a 
capiine, Tex.) Bape * "31-12471 Among the notably large contributors tively, $1,874,762 and $1,235,651. Thirteen 
Graham, John E. Way of the skeptic. 316 p. in 1930 were the Presbyterian Church of | other Jewish organizations reported. The 
N. Y., i. MacVeagh, 593i. nee pete the United States of America, $3,022,000; large remittances of the Hebrew Shelter- . 
— J FF eee ae Rev. ee Seventh-Day Adventists, $2,700,000; and! ing and Immigrant Aid Society were in- 
‘389 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-12487 | Methodist Episcopal Church, $2,430,000. correctly included in the 1928 survey; that 
Heffner, Roe-Merrill S. Brief German gram- |The Methodist Episcopal! Church South | organization handles immigrant remit- 
mar. (Heath's modern language ser.) 238’ and the Young Men's Christian Associa- | tances. 
p., illus. Boston, D. C. Heath & co., eee | tion each reported slightly above $1,500,000 In the Roman Catholic group, reports . 
Heicher, Merlo K. W. Living on tiptoe: to-| The largest item in the nonsectarian were received from 22 different institu- 
day’s young people in conference. 122 p.| group is that of the Rockefeller Founda- tions. The largest report was that of the 
N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1931 31-12355 | tion, $4,632,714. The Near East College Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
Holzman, James M. Pacifist | imperialism; ‘iascocjation reported $877,000, and about , $2,382,263; this was about $580,000 less 
plea for peace and power. 96 p._ Lond., | Q77 sage , ; * 
Williams & Norgate, 1930. 31-12464 | $650,000 each was reported by the Ameri-| than in 1928 
Kay, Jim. Damn the Jews. 335 p. Nice,|can Red Cross and the Near East Founda- The estimate purports to cover ree 
France, Writers league internatl., te tion. The aggregate expenditures of = mittances by Greek and Gregorian Cathe 
. eae - adiee & re.| Very numerous American archeological | olic organizations. It should include, also, 
pe Re > a 1 ladies & te | units abroad were carefully investigated remittances by such institutions as the 
Knopf, 1930. 31-26063 |in 1928; the like figure for 1930 was cs-| newly founded Harkness Foundation of 
Lombroso-Ferrero, Gina. Tragedies of prog- | timated at $800.000. $10.000,000 for charitable work in Great 
NY oe = aren. He, Oene Bayete a eaeaee The figures of the United Palestine ap-| Britain, in recognition of its contribution 
Ludwig, Emil. Schliemann: story of gold-|P°al office and of the American Jewish|to the common cause during and after 
seeker; trans. from German by D. F. Tait. | joint distribution committce were, respec-' the war. 
297 p. Boston, Little, Brown & co., 1931. » 
31-26866 | 
McAfee, Cleland B. Ruling elder, duties and | 
opportunities, by .. prepared by direc- 
tion of Gen. assembly of Presbyterian church 
in U. S. A. for Bd. of Christian educ. of 
Sala beeen ba of Chil tia "aie + 
1931.” : eet 1=12349 | Kalli e 
Marcu, Valeriu. Men and forces of our time, I ing aecteria 
trans. by Eden and Cedar Paul. 244 
N. Y., Viking press, 1931, 31-12756 , 
Matulka, Barbara. Novels of Juan de Flores 
and their European diffusion; study in com- in water... 
peereeye  aekeeuae. om univ. seneenn.| 
Moni, metine R. Experimental study of vis- or in body fluids? 
ual and auditory “thickness. (Thesis (Ph. | . 
D.)—Cornell univ., 1929.) p. 544-560. Ithaca, | 
er Gee © ‘Uaeminn dete ae Under actual conditions of use, Zonite will be found 
Tete a wee ie) Ap. Land. to be the ideal antiseptic germicide for general per- 
ices See a cere ot ee sonal use. It was not offered to the public until it 
ae a ohn ees Sete... SORE.) had been tested and proved most rigidly —not only 
oie es Ticsisiois English. 34 ed. 336 under favorable circumstances (as in the presence 
DP» iilus. Cincinnati, South-western | pu of water) but under the more difficult conditions in- 
Saposs, David J. bor wvement 3 , 7 ids i 
een awe gC my bor movement In post duced by the presence of body fluids, saliva and serum. 
__press, ie: eae ee 31-1246: | 
s ’ d. rs ° e | 
Smee Dp. WY. Century conagsly 1c 124 ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
Storr, Vernon F, God in the modem mind | 
( ie pd a ee SP inns... 2. Chrysler Building, New York s 
Street, Julian L. Where Paris dines, informa- 
tion about restaurants of all kinds. and % 
how to enjoy them. 522 p., illus. Garden 


City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1931. 
31-12755 








Drinking Advised 





























































































Majority of Those in Use 
Are of Insanitary Type, 
According to Survey by 
The Women’s Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

the investigations in about 1,500 places 
of employment in 21 States, from 1923 to 
1929, are startling, according to the bul- 
letin. Though more than 40 per cent of 
the establishments studied had fountains 
for all or some of their employes, less than 
15 per cent had any of the type that pre- 
vents the direct transmission of infection 
from one person to another. Only about 
4 per cent had sanitary fountains for all 
their workers. 

Furthermore, in the experience of the 
Women’s Bureau, employers who have 
been aware of the danger in the use of in- 
sanitary fountains have had no guide in 
making a selection from the many varieties 
con the market so as to secure the features 
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Mr.DoakCriticizes 
Attempts to Stop 
Alien Deportation 





Secretary of Labor Says Ac- 
tion of Societies and In- 
dividuals in Such Cases 
Is Un-American 





[Continued from Page 2.) 
to the State an asset that otherwise would 
tinuing liability. 
“rhe United ies oe astenent of Labor 
has a right to 1eei, I tnink, that its work 
is and has been helpful to labor, to men, 
to women, to children, to general indus- 
try and to the country. : 


Employment is the keystone of labor's 
structure. Probably the principal aim of 
tne Department oi which { am cniel is to 
keep labor and empioyment as continual 
partners. 
even lf resuits are not constant, oecause 
results, as you know, must depend largely 
upon conditions in the communities and 
in the country at large. Recently this 
land of ours has had its troubles, but I 
hope and believe that before long these 
brambles of trouble will be removed trom 
the pathway, ana that progress again will 
be made unchecked. Every American has 
his duty to do in the field of aiding tne 
uccompiishment of this end. The gval is 
empioyment ior all in an environment ol 
prosperity. 

‘snere ure many services in the Depart- 
ment of Labor: Conciliation, Staustics, 
kmpioyment, Naturalization, tae Women's 
bureau, the Childrens Bureau and immi- 
gration. 


I believe that the strongest factor in the | 


maintenance of industrial peace is the} 
conference table. If conference fails, con- 
ciliation through the medium of sympa- 
thetic mediators is attempted. 

If both fail, arbitration comes next. The 
Department's service of conciliation af- 
fords a means of taking each of these 
steps. It has been the greatest means of 
accommodation in inaustrial relations 
known to the civilized world. I am proud 
of it and ail who know of its splendid 
work I am sure can feel gratified with its 
excellent progress. 


Facts Called Important 

Our Bureau of Statistics supplies us with 
the tacts which are made the basis of our 
endeavors. No man, no Department, no 
Government can work without facts, and 
facts can not be secured unless there are 
competent fact finders, and these we have 
in the Bureau of Statistics. 


The Naturalization Bureau, which has | 


36 field offices, and which is financially 
self-supporting, administers the natural- 
ization law wnich grants the high privi- 
lege to friendly aliens of becoming citi- 
zens of the United States. 

All our bureaus, as intimated, act as 
aids to our Employment Service. There 
aré symptoms ot improvement in employ- 
ment conditions, not yet strongly marked, 
but nevertheless, evident. With our Em- 


ployment Service now functioning in every | 


State in the Union there seems to be no 
reason why every available job can not 
be filled, and quickly, if employers and 
employes avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered by this nationwide serv- 
ice.. The truth must be spoken, of course, 
and the truth is that today, under the 
present conditions in our land, there is 
not a job for every job-seeker. The con- 
nection between the two, however, can be 
made whenever the working opportunity is 
afforded. 

I believe that the members of the Ki- 
wanis will be particularly interested in 
the work of the Department of Labor's 
Children’s Bureau, It appeals particu- 
larly to the humanities. It looks after 
the welfare of the little ones. President 
Hoover’s White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection recognized the 
rights of the child as the first rights of 
citizenship and pledged itself to certain 
aims for the children of this country. In 
the Children’s Bureau, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an agency which for virtually 


a score of years has been rendering sery- | 


ice to childhood. To be specific at least 
in one instance, it is estimated that as 
a@ result of the combined efforts of the 
Children’s Bureau and other agencies, both 
public and private, the infant mortality of 
the United States has been reduced so 
that more than 122,000 babies were saved 
in 1929 who would have died if the con- 
ditions of 20 ears ago had prevailed. 
Safeguards Women 

The Women's Bureau has thevhigh duty 
of safeguarding the interests of women 
workers. It is an organization of women, 
directed by women and working in the 


interest of womankind. There are about | 


10,000,000 American women engaged in 
gainful occupations in this country to- 
day. The Bureau's task of promoting 
their welfare is a stupendous and compli- 
cated one. The women of the Women’s 
Bureau work hard in the interests of their 
sister workers in whatever industry. 

Now I come to the Immigration Service, 
c. which I wish to speak today somewhat 
emphatically. Nearly all immigrants are 
potential wage-earners and this country 
has come to realize that unrestricted im- 
migration in past years is in large meas- 
ure responsible for the oversupply of some 
classes of labor in this land, even in pros- 
perous times. 

Immigration, however, is no longer an 
economic menace, for under an order of 
President Hoover, supplementing legisla- 
tion, fewer immigrants are now being ad- 
mitted than at any time during the past 
century. These figures are not hard to 
grasp. Only 3,799 immgirants were ad- 
mitted in May of this year, as compared 
with 19,414 in the corresponding month 
of last year. To make it simpler, per- 
haps, only one immigrant comes in now 
where five came in a year ago. Still more 
striking, perhaps, is the comparison with 
May, 1914, when with the doors wide 
open nearly 108,000 aliens were admited, 
or virtually 30 times as many as came 
to us in the corresponding month of the 
current year. 

Today, the number of aliens leaving 
this country of their own accord is con- 
siderably in excess of those who are com- 
ing in. This exodus is increased further 
by deportations, and by departures that 
are permitted in lieu of deportations. ° 


Efforts Increase 


Barriers against immigration, of which 


the quota law is the chief one, naturally 
have resulted in increased efforts to gain 
illegal entry. No reasonable estimate can 
be made of the number who thus come 
in without legal right, but I am quite 
sure that the number has been greatly 
decreased through the activities of the Im- 
migration Border Patrol, a force of picked 
men, which has done and is doing a high 
service in the protection of the United 
States from what otherwise might have 
been an invasion by hordes of aliens. 
Now, I want to go to another subject 
connected closely with what I have said. 
It has to do with the attempts of indi- | 
viduals, and of certain highly organized 
societies to prevent the deportation of 
aliens illegally in this country, or of those 
who having come in legally have com- 
mitted acts which subject them to de- | 
portation. During the fiscal vear which 
ended 16 days ago, more than 18,000 aliens | 
were formally deported and many thou- 
sands of others who might have been ex- 
pelled were permitted to go voluntarily. | 
Many of these aliens who were ordered | 
deported were affiliated with organizations 
whose..announced purpose it is to over- 


‘he endeavors are constant,; 
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throw the Government of the United | 
States by force and violence. | 


| 
| It is to prevent the deportation of 
jaliens of this kind that the energies of 
|certain individuals and societies are di- 
jrected. There are persons and societies 
| in this country who sneer at the word 
“patriotism.” They believe and preach | 
|that a man has a right to advocate 2 
| speech or by writing the annihilation of | 
|our democratic form of Government, and | 
|for his speech and writing to go un-| 
| touched of the law. | 


Seeks Base of Reasoning 





| Trade practice conference rules of the 
It has been a puzzle to me always tO| paper bag industry as changed according 


learn upon what ground these organiza- | to suggestions of the Federal Trade Com- 
tions and these individuals base their | mission have been accepted by the indus- 
reasoning. There is nothing American in |try jt was announced July 16 by the 
it, nothin; democratic. quay aid these | Commission. 
preachers of violence in their appeals to | ‘ ‘ om 
the courts, and then if the courts uphold | te oat ee ee aS of 
the orders 6f deportation, they descend ACCEPL Els rts ene 
upon the Department of Labor with this | ou ee ee 1929. ere 

plea or that plea for a change in the de- | 2¢/4 1n Washington, » os . 
|portation order. In the first instance| Rules designated as Group I because 
|they base their pleas on the right of a| pertaining to practices held to be viola- 
man to say anything he wants in de-j|tions of law, cover such subjects as in- 
fiance of the statutes, but when these |ducing breach of contract; imitation of 
pleas are ineffective in the courts, they | trade marks, trade names or slogans; de- 
quickly resort to some plea which they |famation of competitors; false disparage- 
think has a humanitdtMen touch. They|ment or false advertisement of grade or 
weep copiously over the plight in which | quality of goods; price discrimination; 
their clients have found themselves and | selling goods below cost with the intent of 
use specious and lachrymose argument |injurfng a competitor; secret payment of 
in their behalf. Again, I do not under-|rebates; and deviation from estahlished 
stand these un-American Americans. We | standards. f 
have heard frequently the slogan “Amer-| One Group II rule relating to contracts 
ica first;” the slogan of these precious|as business obligations was accepted by 
ones seems to be “America last.” They |the Commission as an expression of the 
love every country but their own, and | trade. uc 
again, the things that they do are past The Commission’s official statement to 
understanding. the trade follows in full text: 

The Department of Labor is trying to| A — yee te oe = pnd 
do its work uncer the law. It exercises Prneed Stes caueae of Riceeaiee 
humanity in many cases, but of these Building, Washington, D. C., Dec. 3, 1929, 
cases one hears little. The human ele- under the egy Fo ont een, 
ment enters into the Department's ac- Charles H. March, 0 e Federa rade 
iviti : ; 8 Commission, assisted by M. Markham 
tivities along all its lines, and this I wish Flannery, Director of Trade Practice Con- 
to have understood. We seek always the 
good of country. 


ferences. 
There was approximately 79 per cent 


Revised Trade Practice Rules 
In Paper Bag Industry Approved 





Eight Former Regulations Are Eliminated b 
The Federal Trade Commission 














| 

|injuring, or embarrassing competitors in 
their business, is an unfair trade prac- 

| tice.” 


| price between different purchasers of com- 
| modities, where the effect of such dis- 
| crimination may be to substantially lessen 
Rule 2—The Commission substituted | Competition or tend to create a monopoly 
and approved the following for resolution | in any line of commerce; provided that 
3 as adopted by the industry: | oes, ot peicns coe shall — 
“The imitation of the trade marks, | mination in price between purchasers 
trade names, slogans, or other. marks of | of the same class on account of dif- 
identification of competitors, having the | fremces in the grade, quality or quantity 
y \tendency and capacity to mislead or de- of the commodity sold, or that makes only 
jceive purchasers or prospective purchas- - ae ance for differences in the cost 
lers, is an unfair trade practice.” selling or transportation, or discrim- 
Rule 3.—The Commission substituted | ination in price in the same or different 
{and approved the following for resolution | eee made in good faith to meet 
[of the industry present at the confer-|4# aS adopted by the industry: | potion hate aoncaee nak ven 
ence, either by direct representation or| “The defamation of competitors by | persons engaged in selling the prodticts ol | 
by proxy. In addition to membership of| falsely imputing to them dishonorable | this industry in commerce from selecting | 
|the Paper Bag Manufacturers’ Associa-| conduct, inability to perform contracts, | their own customers in bona fide transac- 
| tion, there was 26 firms represented. eee ee enon 7 iat | tions and not in restraint of trade.” 
i , issi |false representations, wi e ten ; 
| sae ee eee coaenek ae and capacity to mislead or deceive pure) ue a ae Se ——_ 
ladopted i8 resolutions dealing with va-|Chasers or prospective purchasers, is dl a eien b ‘he ind ne ae 
rious trade or business practices. The }UDfair trade practice. [ie ae eee | 
|Commission, after consideration, has re-| Rule 4—The Commission substituted |, “The selling of goods below cost with 
| worded some of these tesolutions and has| and approved the following for resolution | the intent and with the effect of injuring 
divided them into Group I and Group|6 as adopted by the industry: a competitor and where the esfect may be 
\II. Those in Group I the Commission|\ “The false disparagement of the weight, | to substantially lessen competition or tend | 
|has approved, and those in Group II the | Substance, strength, grade or quality of | to create a monopoly or to unreasonably | 
|Commission has accepted as expressions; the goods of competitors, with the/|Testrain trade, is an unfair trade prac-| 
of the trade. The Commission declined | tendency and capacity to mislead or de- | tice. 


Bay State Motor Truckers 4 
Complain of Competitor 


Boston, Mass., July 16% 
The Motor Truck Club of Massachusetts, 
Inc., has filed a complaint with the Public 
Utilities Commission alleging that the 
Boston & Maine and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroads, through sub- 
sidiaries, are transporting shipments by 
trucks at rates much lower than actual 
cost and that the losses are being paid 
by the parent companies. 


The club, according to its complaint, is 
composed of independent individuals and 
concerns engaged in the motor truck busi- 
ness. Many of the members, it is as- 
serted, have been in the business more 
than 25 years, having started with horse- 
drawn vehic'es. 

The c.mplaint names the Boston & 
Maine Transportation Co. as the subsidi- 
ary of the Boston and Maine Railroad 
and the New England Transportation Co., 
as that of the New Haven. 





* 





misleading or deceiving purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers is an unfair trade prac- 


|to approve or accept resolutions 10, 11,| ceive purchasers or prospective purchas-| Rule 8—The Commission substituted | tice.” 
|12, 13, 14, 16, 17 and 18, as adopted by | Ts, is an unfair trade Practice. }and approved the following for Resolution Group II: Rule A—The Commission 
| the industry. Rule 5.—The Commission substituted | 15 as adopted by the industry: 


substituted and accepted the following for 
Resolution 2 as adopted by the industry: 

“Contracts, either written or oral, are 
business obligations which should be per- 
formed in letter and spirit. The repudi- 


| The Commission has directed that no-|8Md approved the following for Resolu- | 
tice be given that in referring to or quot-| tion 7 as adopted by the industry: | rebates, refunds, commissions, or unearned 
|ing trade practice conference rules, the| “The making or causing or permitting | discounts, whether in the form of money | 
|form in which they appear in the Com-/|to be made or published any false, untrue, | or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer-| t 
| mission’s official statement be followed | or deceptive statement by way of adver-|tain purchasers special services or privi-| ation of contracts by sellers on a rising 
| with refertnce to wording, grouping,|tisement or otherwise concerning the|leges, not extended to all purchasers un-| market, or by buyers on-a declining mar- 
|/numbering and lettering. |grade, quality, quantity, substance, char- | der like terms and conditions, with the| ket, is equally reprehensible, and is con- 
| Group I: Rule 1—The Commission | acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation|intent and with the effect of injuring &/demned by the industry. 
|substituted and approved the following|of any product of the industry having| competitor and where the effect may be} By direction of the Commission: Otis B. 
for resolution 1 as adopted by the in-|the tendency and capacity to mislead or | to substantially lessen competition or tend} Johnson, secretary. 

| dustry? deceive purchasers or prospective pur-|to create a monopoly or to unreasonably} Note.—Attention is called to Federal 
| “Maticiously inducing or attempting to| chasers is an unfair trade practice.” restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac-| Trade Commission v. Ral@dam Company 
induce the breach of existing contracts be-| Rule 6.—The Commission substituted | tice. am |decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
tween competitors and their customers by|and approved the following for Resolu- Rule 9.—The Commission substituted | preme Court of the United States has ap- 
any false or déceptive means whatsoever, | tion 3 as adopted by the industry. |and approved the following for Resolu-| parently held that in order for a practice 
or interfering with or obstructing the per-| “It is an unfair trade practice for any | tion 5 as adopted by the industry: to constitute an unfair method of com- 
formance of any such contractual duties! person engaged in interstate commerce, | “Deviation from the established stand-| petition it must be shown to have the 
lor services by any such means, with the! in the course of such commerce, either | ards of the industry by any deceptive or! tendency to ‘njuriously affect the business 
purpose and effect of unduly hampering, directly or indirectly, to discriminate in false means or device with the effect of of competitors. 


“The secret payment or allowance of 
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IN THE showrooms of Ford dealers you can now see it is trimmed and upholstered, and how carefully 


the most striking array of fine car types ever offered these are tailored. Sit and ride in the wide, restful 
at such low prices. These are the six newest de luxe seats and you will realize that just as no restrictions 
creations of the Ford Motor Company. They are have been put on quality so no limits have been 
designed and built to meet every need of the auto- _ placed on comfort and beauty. 
mobile buyer whose desire for motoring luxury and There is much to show the careful buyer —a 
choice of sparkling colors, a variety of rich uphol- 
stery materials. Rustless Steel, safety glass, Houdaille 


\ double-acting shock absorbers, one-piece welded 


outstanding performance is tempered with sound 
economy. 

Go and examine these fine cars. Compare their 
lithe, clean-cut style with any you have ever created steel wheels, slanting windshields, and many other 
in your own imagination. Look inside each mechanical features which make the Ford a 


carat the de luxe materials with which happy investment. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


& 
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*Wix’ Is Refused | 


Registration as | 
Cigarette Mark 





Not Distinctively Written, | 
And Declared to Be Name | 


Of Opposer in Tobacco | 
Business in England 


ABRAHAM WIX 
v. 
THe AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. 
Commisisoner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of interferences. 
Opposition No. 9700 to registration of trade | 
mark for cigarettes, application filed | 
Feb. 7, 1929, Serial No. 278974. | 


j 
CuHauncey P. Carter for ABRAHAM WIX; , 
Epwarp S. Rocers (Francis L. Browne, 
DupLey Browne and THomas L. MEap, 
Jr. (Junrus Parker of counsel) for The | 
American Tobacco Co. 
Commissioner’s Opinion 


\ July 3, 1931 

Kinnan, First Assistant Commissioner.— 
This case comes on for review on appeal 
of the opposer, Abraham Wix, of the deci- 
sion of the Examiner of Trade Mark In- 
terferences dismissing the opposition and 
adjudging. the applicant, The American 
Tobacco Company, entitled to the regis- | 
tration for which it has applied. 


The applicant’ seeks registration of the 
notation “Wix” as a trade mark for cigar- | 
ettes. The ground upon which the opposi- 
tion is based is that the notation is merely 
the name of an individual, the opposer, 
not written, printed, or impressed in any 
particular or distinctive manner, and that 
its registration is in consequence barred 
by the statute, section 5 of the Act of 
Feb. 20, 1905, as amended. 


History of Case 


It appears from the record that the 
opposer was a member of the British! 
corporation J. Wix & Sons, Ltd., which 
Was engaged in the tobacco business and 
sold cigarettes to the applicant company. 
Subseauently, Nov. 5, 1928, the applicant 
company purchased the capital stock and 
business of J. Wix & Sons, Ltd., where- 
upon Abraham Wix, who had been up 
till this time a director and manager of | 
the purchased corporation, left the latter 
firm and has since been identified with 
companies engaged in the manufacture 
of tobacco products including cigarettes. 

Some of these cigarettes have been 
sold in the United States and tobacco 
for the use of the oppaser companies has 
been purchased in North Carolina and 
shipped to England where these companies 
are located. It is thought under these 
circumstances opposer would clearly 
enough be damaged by the registration 
of his surname as a trade mark in con- 
nection with goods of the character in 
which he is commercially interested. 

The record fails to show the notation 
“Wix” has any other significance than 
thet of a surname. It is obviously not 
written, printed, impressed, or woven in 
some particular or distinctive manner, as 
required by the trade mark statute. What- 
ever may be said of the shape of the 
letters the average member of the public 
would note no more than that they 
spelled the surname of the opposer. 


Similar Cases Cited 


In the case of Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
v. The Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 192 O. G. 217, 49 Anop. D.C. 195. the 
court, in considering the name “Oliver,” 
held that this mark consisting of the 
capital letter “O” formed of four equal 
seem-nts enclosing fhe Ictters “liver” 
forming a cross was not registrable as it 
disclosed the name of the apvlicant and 
Was not distinctively displayed. 

Likewise the court held the word 
“Landis” written within a die nond-shavn2d 
border, the higher letters being in the 

~ center and the other letters decreasin 
toward each end of the border, was no 
distinctively disp!aved. In re Landis Ma 
—— Company, 327 O. G. 4, 54 App. D. 


| 
\ 





It has been held over and over again 
that a surname not distinctively written, 
etc., is not registrable as a trade mark. 


It further appears immaterial whether the | 0Ut with fractions of the cubes, and where 
surname may have some other possible the blocks are placed with’ their open 
As early as 1891, the United|©mds vertical at the corners of the wall 


significance. 
States Supreme Court, in the case of 
Brown Chemical Co. v. Meyer et al., 139 
U. S. 540, considering the name “Brown” 
which obviously may also mean color, 
held— “An ordinary surname cannot be 
appropriated as a trade mark py any per- 


son as against others of the same name|this method of construction was patent- 
who are using it for a legitimate purpose.” | able. 
the | solid b 
above statcment in the case of Thaddeus] leveled courses was confessedly old. The 


This court repeated substantially 
Davids Co. v. Davids & Davids, 202 O. G. 
952, 233 U. S. 461, in which the court 
held— “A mark consisting of an ordinary 
Surname is not the subject of exclusive 
appropriation as a common-law trade 
mark.” 


Use of Surname 


THe Court of Appeals, D. C., in the case 
of Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., v. International 
Silver Co., 153 O. G. 1085, 34 App. D. C. 
410, held—‘“‘A surname is no} susceptibie 
of exclusive appropriation as a trade mark 
by any one.” To the same effect is the 
holding of that court in In re Artesian 
Manufacturing Co., 166 O. G. 988, 37 App. 
D. C. 113, in which the court found that-- 
“The name ‘Brown’ is a common surname 
and is not rendered registrable by prefix- 
ing thereto the word ‘Deacon.’” ' 

In the case of Chickering v. Chickering 
é& Sons, 215 F. 490, C. C. A. Ith Cir., the 
court noted— 

“A surname is not the subject-matter 


|tem of wall construction, was held valid 


8 units in thickness where the courses are 
“| kept level with each other and where the 


- 


Clai 
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Element of Method Previously Known and In- 


New Or.eans, La. 
Acme Brick COMPANY, ET AL. 


v. 

HeatH Unit TILE COMPANY, ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 6036. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Northern District of Texas. 

MELVILLE CHuRCH, HaLBert P, Brown, Le- 
roy A. SMITH and CLARENCE B. DES 
Jarpins for appellants; J. W. GorMLEy 
and Justin W. MAcKLIN for appellees. 

Before Bryan, SIBLEY and HuvutTcHESON, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 19, 1931 
Sistey, Circuit Judge—By the decree | 
appealed from, Heath Patent Reissue No. 
16468, granted Nov. 9, 1926, and covering 
a hollow title building block and a sys- 


and infringed by appellants, who were en- 
joined during the life of the patent from 
manufacturing or selling hollow tile cubes 
for use in wall construction in the manner 
set forth in the patent, or from so using 
such cubes. 

The appellant Acme Brick Company is} 
@ manufacturer of hollow tile cubes, and 





| was selling them to the other appellants, ' 


who were using them in construction. | 

The patent was originally issued July) 
7, 1925, on an application filed April 4, 
1923, and covered only a special sort of | 
cubical héllow tile of an improved con- | 
struction, with the use of that tile in build-| 
ing walls. The first five claims of the! 
reissue are those of the original patent. | 
Claims six to twelve inclusive are new, 
and purport to cover generally the use in| 
walls of any hollow cubical blocks in the} 
manner stated in these claims. 

The tiles made and sold by Acme Brick 
Company, although hollow cubes and of 
the size suggested in Heath's patent, 8x8” 
x8”, are conceded not to infringe his | 
patent on tiles. } 


Question of Prior Use 


Said to Be Issue | 


None of the first five claims is therefore 
in issue here, but only the last seven, re- 
lating generally to the use of hollow cubes | 
in wall construction. A use of them in the 
manner sought to be patented is admitted. | 
The question is whether the method of 
construction was anticipated by prior use, | 
patents or publications, or invalid because | 
no invention but at most only skill in the) 
art of masonry is disclosed. | 

It may be assumed that the patentee | 
advanced the art of holiow tile wall con- | 
struction by his cubical tile formed to sus- | 
tain weight, and to be easily cut, before | 
or after burning, into halves and quarters, 
and made of a size to work with standard | 
brick with due allowance for mortar joints. | 

The conveniences and economies result- | 
ing seem to have gained it commercial | 
success, But. as stated, the glaims of the| 
patent which cover this tile and its use 
are not involved here. The useful and 
convenient size 8”’x8"x8", if mere size were | 
a patentable matter, is not, as was as-| 
sumed by the District Judge, involved in 
any claim of the patent. 

The specifications picture and describe 
the cubes as having the dimension 2x, an 
algebraical symbol of indefiniteness, and 
the infringed claims on wall construction | 
which alone are in issue name no dimen- | 
sion, but purport to cover all dimensions 
Their Janguage is rather obscure, but can 
be understood by reference to the accom- 
panying specifications and drawings. 

Without detailed analysis or quotation 
of them, it will suffice to say that they 
purport to claim a monopoly of using 
cubical hollow blocks, and halves and 
quarters thereof, in building walls, with 
mortar joints, of 1, 12, or 2 or more 


{ 


joints between the blocks, both longitudi- 
nally and transversely, are broken by plac- 
‘ng the tile in one course equally across 
the joints in the course below, and where 
the ends and faces of the wall are filled 


instead of plugging the openings. 


Single Elements 


Held Not Patentable 


It is plain that no single element in 


The use of hollow tiles instead of 
cks or stone laid in mortar in 


use of cubical tiles was anticipated gen- 
erally by the use of cubical stones cen- 


turies ago, and specifically by the use 
o: hollow tiles 12”x12"x12" and also 
&"x8"xe” so early as the year 1917. Frac- 


tions thereof also were cut as needed 
at the job or turned out by the manu- 
facturers. 

To turn such cube on end when the 
openings would show at the corner of the 
wall instead of plugging them up would 


‘President Select? Hlinois 
| Man as Federal Attorney 
| The appointment of Paul F. Jones, of 
| Danville, Ill., as United States Attorney 
for the Eastern’ District of Illinois, was 
;}announced at the White House on July 
|/15. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

The President 





has appointed Paul F. 


volves Only Mechanical Skill © 


occur to any neat and skilfull mason, who 
always chooses the best face of any unit 
to be exposed to view. To break trans- 
verse joints by placing the upper unit 
across the joint between two lower units 
is universal masonry practice, whatever 
the shape or size of the units. 


Where the wall is thicker than a single 
unit, so as to cause, also, longitudinal 
joints, it has always been the practice in 
stone, brick and tile work to break this 
joint in a lower course by covering it 
with the units of a higher course. 


This in brick work is usually done by 
turning the brick endwise, and so mak- 
ing a “header course” every fifth or sixth 
course, but in “Flemish Bond” it is done 
by thus turning every alternate brick in 
each course. But this breaking of the 
longitudinal joint has been accomplished 
not only by turning a long unit such as 
a brick endwise, but also by simply laying 
8 unit over this joint, thus setting the unit 
back half a unit’s thickness from the face 
of the wall and then filling the wall out 
flush with a half unit. 


The superimposed unit then rests equally 
upon four units beneath, as stated in the 
patent. This practice is common in stone- 
work, and is illustrated in figure 2 of a 
prior patent No. 1215149 granted to Heath 
Feb. 6, 1917, and in the patent on wall 
construction No. 1349793 granted to Toro- 
sian on Aug. 17, 1920.. The breaking of 
jonts, both transversely and longitudi- 
nally ,as show nin Torosians patent, is 
jaentical with that shown by the patent 
in controversy, except that the Torosian 
units, though square, are not high enough 
to make cubes. 


No Invention Seen 
In Combining Elements 


The patent, however, expressly discloses ; 


that any height units might be used, and 
plainly the height has nothing to do with 
the method of breaking joints. 

All the elements of Heath’s process of 
construction are thus seen to be separately 
unpatentable. We are unable to see any 
invention in combining them. While the 
use of hollow tile in wall construction 
may be in a sense a separate art, it is so 
closely related to the general art of ma- 
sonry that to apply to it things well known 
te masonry is only skill. 


If cubical hollow tiles and fractions or 
means of making fractions of: them are 
given to a skillfull mason to construct a 
wall by applying the common principles 
of masonry, he would undoubtedly use 
them precisely as disclosed in the Heath 
claim. A wall of a single unit’s thickness 
would have its transverse joints broken 
as disclosed in this patent, for there is 
no other way to break them. 

If the wall be thicker than one unit, the 
longitudinal joints must also. be broken in 
order to make a good wall, and this would 
usually and naturally be accomplished in 
the case of cubes just as set forth in the 
Heath and Torosian patents. The mason 
would also finish the ends of the wall with 
fractions, and conceal the open ends of 
the tiles all according to this patent as a 
matter of common skill. 


To sustain the patent would practically 


give this patentee a monopoly on building 
walls out of cubical hollow tiles, although 
he has no exclusive patent upon them, 


and could not have obtained one. 
It is conceded that the tiles of Acme 


| Brick Company do not infringe Heath's 
| patent on tiles, but neither they nor any 
other cubical tiles could be successfully 
used at all if this patent were held good. 
Having found each element of the claimed 
method of wall construction to have been 
previously known and used, and the com- 
| bination of them to involve only mechani- 
that claims six to 12 inclusive are in- 
cal skill in the building art, we conclude 
valid. Concrete Appliance Co. v. Gomery 
|} 269 U. S. 


117; Powers-Kennedy 
Concrete Mix Co., 282 U. S. 175; 


Fed. 701. 


| directed to be dismissed. 


Revised Bar Requirement 


Ausany, N. Y., July 16 


full-time and part-time law schools. 


quirement for applicants. 





Rulings in Pending Cases 


Promulgated July 16 
Andrew J. Pembroke. Docket No. 41907. 
1, Commissions and legal fees inci- 
dent to procuring a long term lease of 
real estate should be deducted ratably 
over the life of the lease. 


| 


of a valid technical trade mark, since it| Jones, of Danville, Ill., to be United States | 2. Bonus payment consisting of real 


can not be a clear distinguishing mark 
on goods, but by appropriation and ac- 
tual exclusive use it may, in the course of 
time, come to denote the product of a par- 
ticular person, factory, or business, and 
acquire a secondary signification which, 
when established, may be the subject- 
matter of an exclusive right.” 

This same court in the case of Borden 
Ice. Cream Co. et al. v. Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co., 201 F. 510, held—“A per- 
sonal name is not subject to exclusive ap- 
propriation as a trede mark, even though 
registered as such.” 


Registration Denied 


In the case of Schlesinger v. Oppenheiin 
Cigar Co., 11 F. (2d) 773, C. C. A. 5th 
Cir., the court in holding that the regis- 
tration of the word “Charlies” as a trade 
mark for candies was void since it was 
either the possessive or plural of a nick- 
Mame or substitute for “Charles,” the 


given name or surname of an individual, | 
held further that the statute “negatives 
the existence of an intention to permit 
the registraion as a trade mark of the 
name of an individual when not disclosed 
in some particular or distinctive manner,” ! 


etc. 


The mark sought to be registered by 
the applicant is merely (solely) a surname 


and its registration is denied. 


The applicant invites attention to the 
holding of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals in the case of the Plymouth 
Motor Corporation, 404 O. C. 269. 46 F.! 


(2d) 211. 


the case at bar. 
for 


applicant, holding the word 


mouth” had any significance other than 
_ Beographical but the court satisfied itself | 


It is not seen there is any- 
thing in that case which is-pertinent to 
In the Plymouth deci- 
sion, the officials of this office were un- | 
able to find any basis, other than the 
statement of the intended meaning of the) 
“Ply- 


Attorney for the Eastern District of Illi- 
|nois, to succeed Harold G. Baker, term 
expired. 


that the word did have a meaning “some- 
| thing other than merely geographic.” 


estate received for executing a long 
term lease constitutes income to the 
; extent of its fair market value in the 
year in which received. 


3. The entire amount of rent received 
in 1925 for a period beginning in 1925 





The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences dismissing the opposi- 
| tion is reversed, the opposition is sus- 
| tained, and it is adjudged the applicant 
‘is not entitled to the registration for 
| which it has applied. 





1719558, O. L. Mills, Electric are furnace, 

. C., &. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
P-116-H, Mills Alloy, Inc. v. National Tool 
& Metals, Inc., et al. 
of equity April 17, 1931. Doc. E P-117-H, 
Mills Alloys, Inc. v. Mineral Conversion Co., 
et al. Decree as above. 

1720911, H. Marles, Steering gear for me- 
chanically propelled vehicle, D. C., E. D. 
Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4436, The Marles Steer- 
ing Gear Co. of America, Inc., et al. vy. Gen- 
| eral Motors Corp. Dismissed May 16, 1931. 

1721416, K. Schroter, Hard metal composi- 
tion, filed May 22, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ohio 
E. Div., Doc. 3821, General Electric Co., et al. 
v. The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 

1734627, J. E. Kalgren, Ironing board, filed 
May 25, 1931, D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Doc. 
2023. The J. R. Clark Co. v. H. V. Keller 
Mfg. Co., et al. 

1789901, F. Hotchner, Electrode, filed May 
20, 1931, D. C. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. $1172, 
Q. R. S. Neon, Inc., et al. v. Metal Products, 
Inc. 

Re. 16292, C. E. Evans, Bundle binding and 
tying machine, D. C., N. D. Call. (San 
Francisco). Doc. E 2401-S. G. D. Parker, et 
al. v. A. Fox., et al. Doc. E 2404, G. D. 
Parker, et al. v. Custom House Packing Corp.., 
et al. Doc. E 2405, G. D. Parker, et al. 
International Wood Products Co., et 
Doc. E 2427, G. D. Parker, et al. v. C 





al. 
H. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


Dismissed for want | 


Vv. | 


and ending in 1926 constitutes income 
in 1925 to this taxpayer on a cash 
receipts and disbursements basis. 


Co. v. 
Mast- 
Foos & Co. v. Stover Mfg. Co., 177 U. S. 
485; Keene v. New Idea Spreader Co., 231 


The judgment is reversed, and the bill 


| Is Refused in New York} 


The Court of Appeals of New York de- 
nied on July 15 a petition to change its 
rules pertaining to the eligibility of ap- 
plicants for examination for admission 
to the New York bar so as to distinguish 
between applicants completing courses in 


The Bar Association of the City of New 
York had petitioned the court to require 
|the completion of a four-year course as 
to part-time schools as an eligibility re- 


By Board of Tax Appeals 


ms Held Invalid in Patent |Cost Basis Used _ 
Covering Wall Construction| |) Pe | 


preciation 
Of Gift Property 


‘Market Value at Date of Gift: 
Rejected as Tax Basis as} 
To Transfer Subsequent: 

To Dee. 31, 1920 | 


é 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Davip Burnet, COMMISSIONER, ETC, 
Vv. 

Mary E. HANLON AND ELIZABETH HENAGHAN. 

Circuit Court of Appeals. Fourth Circuit. 

| Nos. 3085-86. 

On petitions to review decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

J. Lovis Monarcn, Special Assistant to 
Attorney General (G. A. Younaauisr, 
Assistant Attorney General, Srwati 
Key and Anprew D. Sarre, Special 
Assistant to the Atorney General, C. M. | 
Cuarest, General Counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and R. N. SnHaw,} 
special attorney, Bureau of Internal 


Revenue, on brief) for petitioner; | 
Georce E. H. Goopner for respondents. | 
Before Parker, Circuit Judge, and 


Watkins and Wess, District Judges. | 
Opinion of the Court 
June 27, 1931 
Warkins, District Judge—In each of | 
the two above-styled cases the Commis- 
Sioner of Internal Revenue has appealed 
from the decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals reversing the assessment by the 
Commissioner.of certain deficiency taxes | 
against respondents. The cases are so 
related in fact and in law that they were 
jconsolidated for the hearing below and 
were argued together on appeal. | 
On Oct 1, 1921, each of the respondents 
received as a gift, Mrs. Hanlon from her 
brother and Mrs. Henaghan from her 
husband, one and the same individual, a 
one-fourth interest in two certain prop- 
erties, one embracing a manufacturing 
{plant and the other a storage and selling 
Station, used respectively in manufac- 
turing and in storing and distributing 
“casinghead” gasoline. In their income 
tax returns for the fiscal year ended Jan. 
31, 1923, each of the respondents deducted 
a depreciation based on the value of the 
property at the date of its gift. The 
Commissioner held that the deductions 
should have been based upon costs to 
the donor and made assessments for the 
deficiency, The Board of Tax Appeals re- 
versed the Commissioner, holding that’! 
“The basis for the computation of the 
allowance for depreciation of property ac- 
quired by gift subsequent to Dec. 31, 1920, 
under the provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1921 is the fair market value of the 
property at the date of the gift.” 
Provisions of Act \ 
The cases are presented by the Com- 
missioner to this court by petition to re- 
view in accordance with the provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, c. 27, 44 Stat. 9, 
109, 110, Sections 1001-1003. The appli-| 
cable statute is the Revenue Act of 1921, | 
0. 136, 42 Stat. 227. This statute provides, | 
among other things, that the basis for | 
ascertaining gain derived or loss sustained | 
from a sale or other disposition of prop- | 
erty, real, personal or mixed, acquired after 
Feb. 28, 1913, shall be the cost of such 
property except that, in case of such prop- 
erty acquired by gift after Dec. 31, 1920, 
the basis shall be the same as that which 
| it would have in the hands of the donor or | 
the last preceding owner by whom it was 
not acquired by gift. This statutory basis | 
for valuation related, however, only to, 
cases in which there was a sale of the 
property by the donee. The Act provided, 
however (sec. 214 (a)), that in computing 
net income there shall be allowed as de-| 
ductions * * * “(8) A reasonable allow- | 
ance for the exhaustion, wear and tear of 
property used in the trade or business, | 
including a reasonable allowance for obso- | 
lescence.” It is agreed by both sides, | 
therefore, that the question presented by 
these appeals is whether an allowance 
for depreciation of property in the hands 
of a donee after Dec. 31, 1920, based upon 
the cost of the property to the donor is 
a reasonable allowance under the provi- 
sions of the last named act. i 
Valuation Basis 
Prior to the Act of 1021, both in the 
case of sale and in the computation of 
depreciation, the value of the property 
when acquired by the donee was the basis 
of calculation adopted by the Commis- 
|sioner. This provision made possible tax | 
evasion to such as extent that Congress | 
in the At of 1921 adopted as the basis 
of computing profits in case of sale the 
cost of the property to the donor, and 
this basis has been upheld by the Su-| 
preme Court as a reasonable and proper 
basis. Taft v. Bowers, 278 U. S. 470; 
Cooper v. U. S. 280 U. S. 409. Were it 











value thereof, however great since its ac- 


ing to the Government therefor any profit 
taxes. 
able basis to adopt would allow the Gov- 
ernment to follow the status of the prop- 
erty itself rather than the status of the 
owner. The passing of the property from 
}one to another by gift does not fix its 
value or earning capacity. These arise 
out of the property itself and furnish the 
|reasonable basis for assessing income and 
profit taxes. 
|in hardship from this rule are not suffici- 
;}ent to overturn its wisdom as a general 
principle. The determination of a basis 
| for ascertaining what is a reasonable al- 
| lowance for exhaustion, wear and tear, and 
obsolescence in the very nature of the 
case must be committed to one agency 
| rather than left to the individual choice 
|of each of thousands of taxpayers. Bate 
TRefrigerating Co. v. Sulzberger, 157 U. S. 
 ¥ 
missioner and 





is not subject to review 


unless based upon error of law, wholly un- | 


| supported by evidence, or clearly arbitrary 
‘or capricious. Williamsport Wire Rope 


| Co. v. U. S., 277 U. 8S. 551; Ennis Coa] Co.}| 


Everett Pulp & Paper Company, Peti-; Vv. U. S. (C. C. A. 4th) 37 F. (2d) 574; 


tioner. Docket Nos, 21726 and 30371. 


Claim for special assessment denied. 


| Karran, et a:. Doc. E 2604, G. D. Parker, 
| et al. v. The Long Bell Lumber Co., et al 
Patent held not infringed, bill dismissed 


May 20. 1931, in each of above cases. 

Re 
stiffener, filed May 15, 1931, D. C., 
N. ¥., Doc. E 60/1, Lakewood’'s Patents Corp 
v. W. Nemeroff. Doc. 
Patents Corp. v 


H. H. Newman, et al 


18, 1951 
o. 2. BD. M. F.. Dee. 


v. H. Davidson. 
v. R. Pearlman. 


E 51/110, J. 


Co.). 
above cares. 

Des. 76612, A. Von 
DD. o. &. D.M. ¥.. Dec 
Inc. v. A. Beck & Co., 


Frankenberg, 


Ine 


for plaintiff (notice received May 27, 1931). 
De.. 77204, A. Von Frankenberg, Ash re- 
ceiver, D. C.. 8. D. N yr. Doc. E 51/31 


Frankart, Inc., Vv 


1931). 
Des. 78161, A. R Kanne, Supporting | 
pedestalefor lamps, D. C., S. D. 


E 50/146, Kanne & Bessant, 
Laudell, et al. 
Consent decree for plaintiff. May 18, 1931. 


Inc., V¥ 


17885, J. H. Janowitch, Shirt collar 
8s. D. 


E 59/12, Lakewood's | 
Consent and order of discontinuance May 


Des. 70209, J. Berlinger, Wedding ring, D. 
Berlinger 
Doc. E 51/112, J. Berlinger 
Doc. E 51/270, J. Berlinger 
v. M. Simson, et al. (Pilgrim Wedding Ring 
Dismissed May 26, 1931, in each, of 


Lamp, 


E 51/268, Frankait, | 
Consent decree 


A. Beck & Co., Inc. Consent 
decree for plaintiff (notice received May 27, 


N. Y¥., Doc. 
. E 


(Art Metal Spinning Co.). 


\| Quitt v. Stone, (C. C. A. 4th) 46 F. (2d) 
405, 408, and cases there cited. 
Intention of Congress 

When the Revenue Act of 1921 was 


|} same basis to the computation of allow- 
ances for depreciation as was applied in 


yA like uniform basis had previously pre- 
vailed. It was evidently the intention of 
| Congress when the act was Dassed to recog- 


. |nize and approve this method of computa-| 58, decided by the Circuit Court of Ap- 

tion. As originaliv drawn, the statute made} peals of the Fifth Circuit, has been c.ted 
| provisions for the same basis for allow-'as in conflict with the conclusion which 
;ance for depreciation as in cases of sa@le., we have here reached. That case, how- 
These provisions were stricken from the| ever, related to allowance for deplet.on on 
| bill merely because they were deemed as/oil lands given to taxpayers by their par- 


= 


‘Duty on Thread Waste 
| Upheld by Customs ¢ 


~ 








paper stock, under paragraph 1651 


the 1922 law. 
| court’s decision. 








not so, the donee of property -would be} 
permitted to enjoy any enhancement in| 


A reasonable theory and a reason- | 


Exceptional cases resulting | 


This discretion is vested in the Com-| 


!adopted, the Commissioner applied the| 


computing profits on the sale of property. | 


OUFrt | provides that, in computing net income, 


New York, July 16. / «16. 


Overruling a protest of T. D. Downing) wells, other natural d2po:its, and timber 
& Co., the United States Customs Court!a reasonable allowance for depletion and 
| finds that a commodity, described as new! for depreciation of improvements, accord- 
hemp and jute thread waste, mixed, was| ing 
properly assessed by the appraising offi-|casc, based upon cosi 
}cers as waste, not specially provided for, 
j}at 10 per cent ad valorem, under para-|the case cited the parents of taxpayers 
; graph 1457, Tariff Act of 1922. The claim) had in 1902 and 1903 acquired 640 acres of 
of the importers was for free entry as|land in Wichita County, Tex. 
of | thereto and 
Judge Evans writes the|shallow oil production was discovered’ on 


| that, except in the case oi the acp etio.. 
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« CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Immigration—Offenses against Immigration Act—Penalties for bringing 
to the United States aliens subject to exclusion—Temporary admisison—Recovery 
of payments— 


Steamship companies which transported to the United States aliens who were 
subject to exclusion under section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 on the ground 
of illiteracy and idiocy were not liable for the penalty imposed by section 9 of 
such act for bringing to the United States aliens whose disabilities might have 
been detected by the exercise of reasonable precaution prior to their departure 
from the foreign port, where the aliens were temporarily admitted under bond 
and the return passage money collected by the Government from the companies 
was repaid to the companies; the companies could not recover from the United 
States the amount of penalties paid where the penalties were imposed and the 
money was covered into the Treasury more than six years prior to the commence- 
ment of the action therefor, under section 1 of the Tucker Act which provides that 
“no suit against the Government of the United States shall be allowed under this 
paragraph unless the same shall have been brought within six years after the right 
accrued for which the clairfi is made,” although the passage money was returned 
within such period, since section 1 of the act is not a statute of limitations inasmuch 
as it is a statute consenting to the maintenance of a suit against the United States 
as a sovereign and compliance therewith is a jurisdictional requirement. 

Compagne Generale Transatlantique v. United States; International Mercantile 
Marine Co. v. United States; C. C. A. 2, July 7, 193T- 











APPEAL—Disposition of cause—Proceedings after mandate—Jurisdiction of trial 
court after affirmance of judgment by appellate court—Renewal of motion to set 
aside verdict—Effect of stipulation of parties— 


A Federal district court which overruled a motion to set aside the verdict “without 
prejudice to the defendant’s right to renew it at a later date if investigation shall 
establish that the verdict was clearly wrong” did not have jurisdiction to entertain 
a renewed motion after the circuit court of appeals had affirmed the judgment 
and had sent down a mandate without reserving to the defendant the right to 
renew the motion, notwithstanding a stipulation of the parties that the district 
court might entertain a renewed motion at any time up to one month after the 
termination of the case in the court of appeals and after the mandate of such court, 
since the only jurisdiction of the district court after the final determination of the 
case by the court af appeals was to execute the judgment of such court in ac- 
cordance with its mandate, inasmuch as an agreement of the parties cannot confer 
jurisdiction on a court. 

Swartz v. Kaplan et al; D. C., D. Mass., No. L-2478, June 23, 1931. 





ARREST—Resistance and assault of officers—Federal prohibition agents as tres- 
passers in clubrooms to which they had not been invited— 


Where Federal prohibition agents, in an attempt to procure evidence for liquor 
prosecutions, entered a building occupied by a club of which they were not mem- 
bers, without an invitation and without a warrant to search the premises, and 
were resisted and assaulted when they attempted to seize liquor and make arrests, 
the resistance and assault did not constitute an offense under a section of the 
Federal Criminal Code making it a crime to assault or resist such an officer while 
engaged in the execution of his duty, since the prohibition agents were trespassers 
and therefore were not lawfully engaged in the performance of their duty at the 
time of the assault and resistance, even though their entry into the building was 
not resisted. ‘ 

United States v. Bruno; D. C., W. D. Pa., No, Cr. 6999, June 11, 1931. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Evidence—Confession of person other than defendant—Hear- 
say— 

/. a prosecution for wife murder, a voluntary confession of a person other than 
the defendant made to.officers of the law in which such person stated that he 
killed the deceased and detailed the circumstances of the killing, was not admissible 
in evidence, because hearsay. 

North Carolina v. English; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 201, July 2, 1931. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT—Landlord’s liability for injuries—Agreement to repair 
defects on notice from tenant—Effect of blanket liability policy— 

A landlord who agreed to make repairs if notified by tenant of the necessity 
therefor was not liable for injuries sustained by a boarder of the tenant as the re- 
sult of a defective step where he had not been notified by the tenant to repair the 
step, notwithstanding the fact that he carried a blanket liability policy, since such 
coverage against liability was not an admission of liability for injuries caused by 
defects which he had not been notified to repair. 

Salsman v. Frisch; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 26, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Fult Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Mutual companies—Liquidation—Assessment of 
policyholders—Proof required of creditor in obtaining assessment by liquodator— 

A bank which had lent money on notes to a Pennsylvania mutual fire insurance 
company was entitled on the dissolution and liquidation of the company to an 
assessment against the policyholders for the payment of the notes on a showing 
that the company, in borrowing the money, acted within its statutory authority, 
and was not feqtiired; in addition thereto, to prove the purpose for which the money 
was used and the particular stockholders subject to assessment for its repayment 
under a statute restricting liability to policyholders who were members at the time 
the debt was created, since the assessment does not preclude the policyholders, 
when called on to pay the assessment, from asserting any available defense.— 
Baldridge, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ex rel. v. Spring Garden Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., etc. (Pa. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily 1142, July 17, 1931. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Aggregation and combination— 

Patent held void where each element of claimed method of wall construction was 
previously known and used and combination of elements involved only mechanical 
skill—Acme Brick Co. et al .v. Heath Unit Tile Co. et al. (C. C. A. 5.)—6 U. 8S. 
Daily 1142, July 17, 1931. 





PATENTS—System of Wall Construction void— 

Patent Re 16468 to Heath for Hollow Tile Building Block and System of Wall 
Construction, claims 6 to 12 held void-~—Acme Brick Co. et al. v. Heath Unit Tile 
Co. et al. (C. C. A. 5.)—6 U. S. Daily 1142, July 17, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names of individuals— 

Surname not distinctively written, etc., is not registrable as a trade mark; it is 
immaterial whether the surname may have some other possible significance; “Wix” 
refused registration for cigarettes, since it is name of opposer who is connected with 
tobacco business in England, although opposer had been manager of Englisi com- 
pany acquired by applicant.——Wix v. American Tobacco Co. (Com'r. Pats..—6 U. 
S. Daily 1142, July 17, 1931. 





quirement by the donor, without account- , 


Federal Taxation 


DEPRECIATION—Basis of computation—Property acquired by gift subsequent to 
Dec. 31, 1920— 

Allowance for depreciation of business property in the hands of a donee which 
was acquired by gift subsequent to Dec. 31, 1920, is computable under provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 on the basis of the cost of the property to the donor, 
and not upon its fair market value at the date of the gift, the basis of computation 
for depreciation being the same as that for computing gain or loss in the case of 
sale of such property.—Burnet v. Hanlon et al. (C. C. A. 4.)—6 U. S. Daily 1142, 
July 17, 1931. 








surplusage. In agreeing to the Senate 
amendments, the managers on ve part of 
the House made the following explanation: 


Amendment No. 65: The Ziouse oi!l provides 
a.iow- 
ance, the basis for ascertaining aliowable 
deducticns for loss, exhaustion, wcar and tear, 
obsolescence, amortization, and other like de- 
ductions shall be the same as tnat ADVICES 
in the subdivision of the law re.ating to the : 
basis for determining gain or loss fn the case’ by merchants, the Deputy Secretary 
of sate or other cisposition of property. Senate; Revenue, Leon D. Metzger, 
amendments Nes. 181, 185, 401, 404 (agreed | July 16. 

to by the conferecs), added to the law provi- 
sions that in case of the deprec:at.on allow- 
ance ard in case cf tne deduction for loss! the 
arising Ircm acriuctio oO. or damage to) mercantile appraisers with the actual vol 


sroperty, the Ceduction shall be computed: “i = 4 
jon the basis of the fair market value of the|Ume of business transacted during 


|property as of March 1, 1913, if a-quired be- 
fore that date. Amendment No. 6o strikes 
out the provision of the House bill, above 
referred to, as being (subject to the excepvions 
noted above) surpiusage and meze'y declara- 
tory of a rule already ioliowed by the Treas- | 
ury Department in the absence of an express 
statutory declaration; and the House gecedes. 


Decisions Compared 
The case of Lucas v. Daniel, 45 F. (2d) 


‘Mercantile Tax Returns 


The State Department of Revenue 


0 


|tax for 1931 is based. The program ha 
been approved by Secretary of Revenu 
King, he said. 


enforcement of the act under which th 
mercantile tax is assessed, merchants hav 
| 
transacted by them,” Mr. 
“We intend to bring about absolute uni 
formiity in imposition oi the tax.” 

Later, the Department proposes to carr 


stores, it was announced. 


|ents, and it was held that the proper basis 


in such case was the fair market value 
at the date of the gift. Subdivision 10 
of section 214 (a), Revenue Act of 1921 


large quantities was discovered; in Novem 


| 


there should be allowed as deductions: 


In the case of mines, oil and gas 
conditions” affecting the _ case. 
conditions in -each 
including cost of 
not otherwise deducted.” In 


to the peculiar to lay down a general rule fixine the mar 
development 


income generally. If so construed an 


Subsequent 
years prior to 1919 


gard the rule stated as unsound. 
some 
cisions of the Board of Tax Appeals i 


the property but the production was re-| these cases must be reversed. 


Checked in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, Pa., July 16. 
is 
conducting a State-wide drive to check the 
}accuracy of mercantile tax returns made 


announced 


The purpose, he explained, is to check 
volume of business reported to the 


the 
calendar year 1930, upon which the licciase 


“In a large number of cases, due to lax 


heen reporting an arbitrary figure much 
less than the actual volume of business 
Metzger said. 


its investigation to a certain class of chain 


lativeiy smali. In October, 1919, oil in 


ber, 1919, an interest in the property was 
deeded by the parents to their children 
who were petitioners in the decided case. 
It is evident that the court was influenced | 
in its decision because of the “peculiar | 
The 
language of the decision, however, seems 


ket value of the property at the date of 
the gift as the basis for computing net 


made to apply to the instant case, we re- 


For the reasons above set out, the de- 


Lender Entitled 
To Assessment 


On Policyholders 


|Creditor of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company Held 
Not Required to Prove 
Use of Proceeds 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, EX REL. 
| THOMAS J. BALDRIDGE, ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
v. 
| SPRING GARDEN MuTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
ComMPaNy. 
| Appeal of First National Bank of York, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 

No, 232, Jan. Term 1931. 
Appeal from decree of Court of Common 

Pleas of York County. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 27, 1931 

Kepnart, J.—The Spring Garden Mutual 
| Fire Insurance Company, incorporatéd un- 
der the Act of April 14, 1864, P. L. 419, was 
subject to the provisions of the General 
| Act of April 2, 1856, P. L. 211. 
| Section 10 of the Act of 1856 authorized 
|the company to borrow money and sec- 
| tions 6, 19 and 21 of the by-laws and the 
|resolutions of Jan. 7, 1899, and Jan. 12, 
| 1920, authorized the officers to borrow 
| money to meet fire losses, expenses for 
|any year, and for all other legal purposes 
and to assess the members therefor. 

By section 11 of the act, policyholders 
|of mutual companies are made liable for 
| all losses and expenses of the company to 
the amount of the premiums paid or 
agreed to be paid. 

The premium note given by the policy- 
holder to the company required him to 
|pay his proportion “of losses by fire, the 
necessary expenses of the company, and 
|for all other legal purposes.” These pay- 
|ments were made through assessments. 

Company Dissolved 
| The First National Bank of York at 
| various times between 1914 and 1924 lent 
money on notes to the company. In March, 

1927, the company was dissolved and 
| ordered liquidated. The liquidator allowed 
the bank’s claim but refused to make any 
| assessment for the payment of the notes. 
| The court below sustained this action 
because the bank failed to meet the burden 
|of proof by not showing that the proceeds 
of the notes were used to pay fire losses, 
proper expenses, or for other legal pur- 
poses during the term of any particular 
policy. In other words the bank was re- 
quired to prove the purposes for which the 
money was used and that particular poli- 
|cies were affected thereby before an assess- 
ment could be levied. The court below 
held the bank to too strict a duty. 

The situation must not be viewed as 
though the company were proceeding 
|against a policy holder but as a creditor 
pursuing the members. When a company 
sues, it has within its control all-the evi- 
dence pertaining to this question. It 
knows or has the means of knowing how 
|the money was applied, and if to pay off 
| losses by fire, which losses, or for what 
other purposes it was applied. 

When a creditor attempts to force the 
State liquidator to make an assessment, all 
that is necessary to show is that the money 
borrowed or credit given was within statu- 
tory authority of the company and was 
lawfully borrowed or loaned. It would be 
grossly unfair to require the bank, before 
an assessment is made, to follow money 
lawfully borrowed, account for its applica- 
tion, or in default, to refuse an assess- 
|ment, thus pregluding recovery. 
| Décree Reversed 

When policy holders are called on to 
pay the assessment they are entitled to 
|make any defense available. The assess- 
|}ment precludes nothing. We now merely 
| decide that an assessment shall be made. 
| The parties liable may be difficult of de- 
| termination, but, as said in Stone v 
Echiller Building & Loan Assn., 302 Pa. 
544, such difficulties cannot preclude re- 
| covery, and the liquidator will be required 
te assess those who may be held for lia- 
bility under the law. 

The term “expenses” in the act is broad 
‘enough to include all other legal pur- 
|poses as used in the by-laws. Both are 
limited by the object and purposes of the 
;company, and, as this is a mutual con- 
;cern and as liability requires assessment 
; only against those who are members when 
the debt or obligation arises, these phrases 
las to liability must be so limited. 
| Decree reversed; the exceptions are sus- 
}tained and the liquidator is directed to 
make the assessment to be paid by policy 
holders. Costs to be paid from the funds 
in the hands of the liquidator. 


| _ 
Vested Right in the Ether 
Is Denied Broadcasters 


| 

| 

| The Federal Government's contention 
that broadcasting stations have no vested 
| property rights in the ether has been up- 
| held by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit in Chicago, the De- 

partment of Justice announced July 15, 
upon receipt of the court's opinion. As- 
sistant Attorney General John Lord 
O'Brian had argued the case for the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 

| The Department of Justice is adwised 
that in an opinion just handed down, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit upholds the contention of the At- 
, torney General that persons using the air 
for broadcasting purposes under permit or 
license of the Federal Radio Commission 
acquire no vested property rights. The 
appellants in this case (American Bond 
& Morteage Co. and Trianon, Inc., v. 
United States) owned a powerful broad- 
casting station near Chicago which they 
operated for several years under Govern- 
ment licenses. After a notice and hear- 
ing the Radio Commission refused to re- 
new the license of this station, which ex- 
pired Sept. 1, 1928, on grounds of public 
interest, convenience and necessity. Upon 
appellants’ announcement that they would 
broadcast without a license, the Attonrey 
General sought and obtained an injunc- 
tion restraining the further operation of 
the station. The decision of the district 
court granting this injunction has now 
een affirmed by the opinion of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. Appellants con- 
tended that they had invested large sums 
in the erection of their broadcasting sta- 
tion and the development of its business, 
and that the Radio Commission had acted 
arbitrarily in denying a renewal of the 
license without providing any compensa- 
tion for loss of their property rights. In 
Sustaining the Government's contention 
that the appellants had acquired no 
vested rights the court said: 

“We are well satisfied that there is a 
vital difference between the rights of one 
whose property (in coal land such as 
was considered in Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany v. Mahon, 260 U. S. 393) is con- 
fiscated by judicial decree and the righis 
of one to the use of the air, which right 
is dependent upon a Government permit 
limited both as to extent and time. The 
former is vested. The latter is permis- 
sive.” 

The court also held that the appellants 
were not in a position to attack the order 
of the Radio Commission because they 
had failed first to exhaust the remedy 
given them by the Radio Act by appeale 
ing to the Court of Appeals of the Dise 
trict of Columbia. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


@ 


Nebraska Opens 


License Hearing 


Cancellation of Permits of 
Nine Companies Sought 
For Alleged Separation 
Of Agencies in State 


LINCOLN, Nesr., July 16. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
Herdman, heard testimony July 14 of 15 
witnesses called by Fred E. Walt, B. K. 
Bushee and O. D. Trombla, complainants 
who ask for the cancellation of the ii- 
censes of nine fire insurance companies 
and their State agents for alleged activity 
in behalf of separation of fire insurance 
agencies in the State. 


The defendant companies, said to be 
members of the Western Underwriters As- 
sociation, are charged with violating the 
State law by entering into a conspiracy 

®or agreement to prevent any person or 
firm from representing any insurance 
company affiliated with the Western Un- 
derwriters Association if that person or 
firm continues to represent any fire in- 
surance company not a member of the 
association. 

# Witnesses called by the complainants 
are insurance agents who testified guard- 
edly concerning alleged conversations had 
with representatives of association com- 
panies about withdrawal in the event they 
continued to represent Western Bureau 
companies, mutual companies or other un- 
affiliated concerns. Most of them said 
they “understood” that they could not 
keep association companies in their 
agencies if they continued to represent 
mutuals or other unaffiliated companies. 

I. J. Dunn, attorney for the defendant 
companies, endeavored to show in cross- 
examination that there was no agreement, 
that the companies had the right to act 


individually and that no agent is suffer-| 


ing from lack of companies to represent. 


Agency Declared Lost 


Several witnesses testified that they had 
lost the agency of association companies 
because, they believed, they would not 
clear their agencies of unaffiliated com- 
panies. The defendants sought to show 
that one group of companiés had solicited 
agents on the ground that they could offer 
them larger commissions and lower rates 
and therefore association companies 
might be justified in clearing such agen- 

®éies to protect their own business. 

J. A. Isaman, an insurance agent of 
Aurora, Neb., testified that the State 

@agent of one of the companies affiliated 
with the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion had told him that “it would be a 
good thing to separate,” but admitted that 
no demand was made upon him even 
though he also represented a dwelling 
house mutual insurance company. The 
witness also said he had no difficulty in 
getting sufficient companies to represent, 

D. C. Benedict, of Franklin, testified he 
had received the understanding that he 
had to-make his choice between associa- 
tion companies and other companies. 


Insurance Sales in Utah 
Reveal Increase for Year 


Sart LaKe City, Uran, July 16. 

Life insurance in Utah showed a slight 
increase in 1930 over 1929, according to 
the recent annual report of the State In- 
surance Commisioner, J. C. McQuarrie. 
Total life insurance premlums paid in the 
State last year were $9,501,188 as compared 
with $9,473,140 in 1929. The total amount 
of life insurance in force in Utah on Dec. 
31, 1930, was $354,288,854. 

Fire companies received $2,364,996 in 
premiums and paid $1,064,031 in losses, 
the report showea. This compares with 
$2,593,152 and $838,479 in 1929. Losses paid 
by casualty companies in the State last 
year were $1,177,000. 

Fees collected by the State Insurance 
Department amounted to $259,439, an in- 
crease of $22,603 over 1929. 

Mr. McQuarrie called attention to the 
fact that the insurance companies had 
met every obligation without hesitancy 
Gespite the fact that the demand for pre- 
mium loans greatly exceeded that of any 
previous year. 


Boston Utility’s Contract 
To Buy Gas Is Approved 


Boston, Mass., July 16. 

The Department of Public Utilities has 
approved a contract whereby the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company will purchase 
gas for one year at the rate of 30 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet, and under certain 
conditions at a somewhat lower rate, from 
the New England Fuel and Transportation 
Company. 

The Department’s order of approval 
stated that this price “is less than it 
would cost said Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company to make its gas in gas works 
of standard type, properly equipped, suit- 
ably situated, and of sufficient capacity 
to make all the gas required by the whole 
district by said company.” 


"Kansas Will Not Press 
Electric Rate Inquiries 


Topeka, Kans., July 16. 


The Public Service Commission will not 
press the electric utility rate investigation 
announced last year, according to a state- 
ment by the Commission's General At- 
torney, Charles W. Steiger, but the cor- 
porat@ns will be given an opportunity to 
work out lower schedules. 

The Commission, Mr. Steiger said, now 
has under way inquiries into telephone 
rates and practices, as well as gas rates, 
but conferences with officials of the elec- 
tric utilities have indicated that lower 
rates can be made effective by agreement 
rather than through hearings and formal 
orders. 


Proof of Insured’s Death 
Issue in New York Case 


New York, N. Y., July 16 
In an action brought under a life in- 


surance policy for double indemnity ben- | 


efits Justice William T. Collins of the 
New York Supreme Court has directed 
the insurer to appear in advance of trial 
and testify whether it has received and 
accepted a proof of the death of the in- 
sured. The case is that of Rosenbaum v. 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 

The beneficiary contended that. the 
proof of death was filed with the de- 
fendant and was received and accepted 
by it. The company denied these allega- 
tions but stated that “it has received 
certain papers purporting to be a proof 
of death of the insured.” 

Because the company 
the papers, the plaintiff contends that 
the company is deemed in law to have 
accepted them as a proof of death and 
that the question of the liability of the 
defendant can be established in advance 
of trial. 


failed to return 


|relation to the user a policy of insurance 


| 


| 


| 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony June 18 by Le Claire Hoover, 
accountant of the Federal Trade 
Commission, appearing as a witness 
in the Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, follow in full tert: 

Le Claire Hoover testified as follows: 

Q. Mr. Hoover, you have a report with 
you on the Minnesota operations of the 
Phoenix Utility Company. A. I have. 

Q. Who prepared the report? A. E. A. 
MacDonald and Samuel Meisels. 

Q. As such chief accountant, it is part 
of your duty to have general supervision 
over these matters? A. It is; yes, sir. 

Q. Before we begin the specific ques- 
tion, I would like to have you describe 
just in general terms how the report is 
made up. 

A. Chapter 1 of the report is on the 
organization, agreements and_ records; 
books of accounts and records examined; 
construction agreements; local Phoenix 
organization in Duluth, Minn.; transfer of 
purchasing department; transfer of engi- 
neering and drafting department. It also 
shows interest during construction and 
construction fees paid to the Phoenix 
Utility Company. 

Q. There is a second chapter in the 
report. What does that deal with, specifi- 
cally? A. That is devoted to the Fon du 
Lac development. 

Q. That is one of the principal items 
of construction, is it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Attached, and in the same volume 
are certain exhibits numbers 1 to 12. Will 
you state generally what those are? Would 


Foreign Autoists | 
In Great Britain | 
Must Be Insured | 


Present Law Requires Brit- 
ish or Foreign Policy Cov- 
ering Third Party Liabil- 
ity. 

Foreign visitors to Great Britain who 
drive automobiles in that country are re- 
quired to have insurance policies. or other 
security covering third-party liability, ac- 
cording to a report from the Consulate 
General at London, made public by the 
Department of Commerce July 16. They 
may obtain either a policy issued in Great 
Britain, the Department explained, or a 
certificate that they carry a foreign policy 
covering third-party claims in Great 
Britain. The Department's statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Insurance Compulsary 


The road traffic act, which went into 
effect in Great Britain on Jan. 1, 1931, 
makes it unlawful for any person to use 
or permit to be used a motor vehicle on 
a public road unless there is in force in 


or other security covering third-party li- 
ability, according to a report from the 
Consulate Generai at London, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 


Foreign visitors, who are described by 
the regulations as “persons bringing motor 
vehicles into Great Britain and making 
only a temporary stay therein.” also are 
subject to the requirement of insurance. 
However, they can comply with the law 
either by obtaining the regular policy of 
insurance within Great Britain from a 
locally authorized insurer, or by securing 
a certificate to the effect that they carry 
a foreign insurance policy covering third- 
party claims in Great Britain. 

If the visiting motorist carries liability 
insurance issued by a foreign insurance 
company and extensible to risks in Great 
Britain, he may be issued a “certificate 
of foreign insurance” which will enable 
him to drive without contravention of the 
act. The following organizations are au- 
thorized to issue such certificates: The 
Royal Automobile Club, the Automobile 
Association, the Royal Scottish Automobile 
Club and the London County Council. 

Liability One-third 

Iusurance taken out wilnin Great Brit- 
in order to comply wich tre 1equire- 
ments of the act, must be for an unlim- 
ited amount, as it is expressly stated that 
it must cover “any (third-party) liability.” 
The certificate, however, may be issued to 
a foreign motorist even though his foreign 
policy is in a limited amount. 

The foreign insurance certificate, issued 
on what is known as “Form G,” indicates 
the certificate number, the foreign policy 
number, date to which the certificate is 
valid, identification mark, number, and 
make of vehicles, names of persons au- 
thorized to drive the vehicle, effective date, 
and date of expiration of the policy. 

The period of validity of the certificate 
may not exceed four months from the 
date of arrival of the motor vehicle in 
Great Britain or the unexpired period 
covered by the policy to which it refers. 
Upon the expiration of the certificate, it 
is necessary for foreign motorists remain- 
ing within the country to obtain a policy 
of insurance from a locally authorized 
cempany in accordance with the regular 
procedure provided by the act. 

It should be particularly noted that, 
under the regulations, it is a punishable 
offense for an owner to permit anyone to 
drive his car, unless the policy of insur- 
ance covers that driver. It, therefore, 
might be advisable in certain cases for 
American motorists to obtain policies cov- 
ering “any licensed driver,” for the pur- 
pose of complying with the British law. 
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Relation of Building Concern 
To Western Utility Described 


Ot Fire Insurers Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquir 


Relates to Minnesota Power and Light 


it be comprehended in this? Are they 
the underlying documents in support of 


the report, plus certain assembly of sta-| 


tistical information in support of the re- 
A. They are. 
Q. By whom were these various records 
A. The 
report states that the books of account 
and other records were kept by the local 
accounting department maintained by 
Phoenix Utility Company during the 
course of construction work and upon 
completion thereof were surrendered to 
Minnesota Power & Light Company. 

Q. When did actual construction work on 
the projects begin? A. February, 1923. 


Q. Was a formal contract drawn up for | 
A. The re- 


this construction project? 
port shows that when the construction 
work was begun in February, 1923, there 
was an “informal understanding” between 
Phoenix Utility Company and Frank A. 


| Reid, who was, at that time, in the em- 


ploy of the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany. 


Written Agreement 
Negotiated Later 


Q. Later, was a written construction 
agreement entered into? A. Subsequently 
this so-called “informal understanding” 
Was converted into a written construction 
agreement between Phoenix Utility Com- 
pany of 71 Broadway, New York City, and 


|the same Frank A. Reid, whose address 


was also 71 Broadway, New York City. 

Q. Is a copy of that agreement in this 
report? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What exhibit number is it? A. It is 
Exhibit 8, pages 68 to 71, in Commission's 
Exhibit 4924. 

Q. What was the construction project 
covered by this agreement? A. The Fond 


| work? 


du Lac hydroelectric development, which 
was located on the St. Louis River, State 
| Of Minnesota. 


| Q. Was this agreement assigned by Frank | 
A. Reid, and if 8o, to whom? A. Yes, sir; 
| subsequently, and while construction work | 
| was in progress on the Fond du Lac de- 
| velopment, the construction agreement 
| was assigned by Frank A. Reid to Minne- 
|sota Power & Light Company, and later, 
|On May 1, 1924, it was superseded by an-| 
| other agreement dated that same day. 


Q. Who were the parties to this agree- | 
ment? A. This agreement was entered 
into between Phoenix Utility Company and 
|Minnesota Power & Light Company. 
| Q. Is a copy of this agreement part of 
|this report, Commission's Exhibit 4924? 
| A. Yes, sir; it appears as Exhibit 9, within 
| Commission's Exhibit 4924, pages 72 to 77. 
| @. Does this second contract specify the 
| items of construction to be done? A. Yes, | 
sir; the specific items of construction are 
{set forth in article 1, entitled “Scope of 
| Work Done,” and are listed in 14 different | 
items. 


| @. And they appear at pages 72 and 
|73 in the report? A. Yes, sir. 

| Q. Under Exhibit 9? A. Yes, sir. 

| Q. Did this new contract cover more 
than the Fond du Lac hydroelectric de- 
velopment? 

A. Yes, sir; it also included the Ely 
hydroelectric development on the Ka- 
wishiwi River; Gabbro Lake storage res- 
{ervoir on the Kawishiwi River; improve- 
ments to the Thomson hydroelectric de- 
| velopment on the St. Louis River; Nash- 
wauk 110 kv substation, including 5,000! 
kva transformer capacity and switching | 
facilities; the Ely-Virginia 110 kv trans-| 
mission line, 50 miles long; Thomson-| 
| Nashwauk 110 kv transmission line 68 
miles in length; the Thomson-Fond du 
Lac 110 kv transmission line, 2%4 miles in 
length; the Blanchard-Nashwauk 110 kv 
transmission line, 127 miles in length; the 
Ely-Tower 44 kv transmission line, 28 
miles in length; and various minor ex- | 
; tensions and improvements. 


Provision for Payment 
Made in Contract 


Q. What provision is made in this con- 
tract for the payment of the construction 


ment for this construction work, 


agreement provides, that Phoenix Utility 
Company is to receive full reimburse- 
ment for all its expenditures in connec- 
tion with the work, which expenditures 
would be principally for material, labor, 
construction, machinery and equipment, 
certain overhead costs for a local organ- 
ization, subcontractors’ charges for engi- 
neering and interest on funds used or paid 
on borrowed money.” 

Q. What provision was made for fees 
to be paid to Phoenix Utility Company 
for its services? 
busement for actual expenditures, the re- 
port shows that provision was made that 
Phoenix Utility Company was to receive 


@ fee, as compensation for its services in} 
connection with and supervision over the} 


construction work, and certain other in- 
cidental services provided for in the agree- 
ment. 


Q. I understand that the question of 
construction fees is treated more fully 
later in the report. A. Yes, sir, it is. 


spect to the relationship between the 
parties to these agreements? A. It states 


that these construction agreements, ap- | 
pearing to be made between two parties! 
with no community of interest or affilia- | 


tion, are, in reality, between parties with 
a close community of interest, and the 
agreements are in fact mere interdepart- 
mental forms or memoranda of construc- 
tion work toxbe done in connection with 
an operating company’s property. 
Second Agreement 
Made for Construction 

Q. Take the contract 


of July, 1921: 


what does the report show with respect | 


to the parties signing it? A. The contract 
was between Phoenix Utility Company 
and Frank A. Reid. It was signed in be- 


half of Phoenix Utility Company by Clyde | 
A. Pratt as president, who was at that! 


time an employe of Electric Bond & Share 
Company in the capacity of engineering 
manager. Frank A. Reid, the other party 
to the agreement, was then an employe 
of and is now a vice president of Electric 
Bond & Share Company. 

Q. What has been snown with respect 
to Frank A. Reid in reports already intro- 
duced into the record? A. It has been 


A. Thé report shows that “In pay-| shown in the report of American Power | 
the| & Light Company, Commission's Exhibit 


No wonder 


Women 


A. In addition to reim-| 


| Bond and Share Company group. 
Q. What does the report state with re-| 





INSURANCE 


4627, that this same Frank A. Reid has! 
acted in the capacity of an intermediary | 
in transactions which involved the ac-| 
quirement of certain properties by Amer- | 
ican Power & Light Company, and-or | 
Minnesota Power & Light Company. 

Q. Now, as to the second construction 
agreement, what is the situation? A. The 
second construction agreement, dated May 
1, 1924, was between Phoenix Utility Com- 
pany and Minnesota Power & Light Com.- | 
pany. It was signed on behalf of Phoenix | 
Utility Company by Clyde A. Pratt as| 
president, and on behalf of Minnesota 


| Power & Light Company by W. S. Robert- | 


son, president. Mr. Pratt, as just stated,| 
was engineering manager of the Electric | 
Bond and Share Company and the Minne- | 
sota Power & Light Company, as has al-| 
ready been shown by Exhibit 4627 already | 
introduced into the record, is a subsidiary | 
of the American Power & Light Company, | 
a subholding company in the Electric | 


| 

Q. Does the Electric Bond and Share| 
Company also have a service contract with | 
og Minnesota Power Company? A. Yes,| 
sir. 

Q. What does the report show with re- 
spect to the construction agreement? A. 
“Except in a technical sense, calling this| 
a construction agreement is a misnomer. | 
It was used as a means for the assessment 
by this department of Electric Bond and 
Share Company (called Phoenix Utility | 
Company) of a construction Yee, which | 
fee, as has been shown in the report on 


| Phoenix Utility Company, in New York 
| City, finds its way intact into the treasury 


of Electric Bond and Share Company.” 

Q. Is the report on the Phoenix Utility 
Company that you refer to Exhibit 4646 
of this record? A. Yes, sir. It is printed 
in Senate Document 92, 70th Congress, 
First Session, part XXIV, beginning on 
page 1385. 

Q. Please describe the local Phoenix or- 
ganization in Duluth, Minn., which was 
formed to supervise the construction pro- 
gram of the Phoenix operations in Minne- 
sota. A. Mr. L. M. Pharis was brought | 
from Utah Power & Light Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to Duluth, Minn., Decem- | 
ber, 1922, as resident engineer of Phoenix | 
Utility Company in charge of all Minne- 
sota operations 

In January, 1923, E. P. Mullins was in- 
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Losses Recorded 
By Connecticut’s 
Casualty Insurers 


Decline of 26 Millions in 


Country-wide Business 
Last Year Reported by 
Companies of State 


Hartrord, Conn., Jy 16, 

An increase of $531,962.84 in the net 
losses paid and a decrease of $240,- 
415.29 in the net premiums received from 
Connecticut business by all the casualty 
insurance companies operating in Con- 
necticut in 1930, are noted in the annual 
review of the casualty insurance business 
just issued by the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, Howard P. Dunham. 

The figures were compiled from the an- 
nual statements filed with the Connecticut 
Insurance Department. Net premiums 
received in Connecticut totaled $22,961,- 
341 and net losses paid were $10,933,139. 

‘All casualty insurance companies op- 
erating in Connecticut and reporting to 
the Connecticut Insurance Department 
had a total underwriting loss on country- 
wide business in 1930 of $26,900,908, com- 
pared with a loss of $12,520,981 in 1929 
and a gain of $18,226,002 in 1928. 

The premium income for all companies 
in 1930 on country-wide business was 
$798,767,680, compared with $797,374,237 in 
1929. The corresponding figures for Con- 
necticut companies were $161,411,997 in 
1930 and $166,207,722 in 1929. Interest and 
rents earned by all companies in 1930 
totaled $54,304,359, compared with $51,- 
970,889 in 1929. 


The French Parliament has passed a 
law, not yet promulgated, providing for 
higher duties on imported canned fish, 
certain dried and preserved fruit and pre- 
served asparagus. (Department of Come 
merce.) 


are switehing to 


Camels 


The steady increase in the number of women who 
are switching to Camels is a tribute to the mild- 
ness of this cigarette. 


A woman’s throat is more delicate than a man’s 


—more easily irritated by the unkindly hot smoke 
of parched, dry-as-dust tobaccos. 


Camels are milder, first, because they are a 
throat-friendly blend of fine Turkish and mellow 
Domestic tobaccos that require no parching. 


Camels are milder, second, because all peppery 


dust is removed by a special vacuum-cleaning proc- 


ess before Camels are air-sealed in the Humidor 


Pack of germ-safe moisture-proof Cellophane. 


Camels are milder, third, because this wrap- 


ping of moisture-proof Cellophane prevents the 


cigarettes from 


drying out. The 


natural moisture of the tobaccos 


is held intact. 


When you inhale the cool fragrant smoke of a 


Camel you enjoy all the flavor, all the aroma of 


blended fine tobaccos kept in prime smoking 


condition—without the sting and bite-and-burn of 


stale, dried-out cigarettes. 


Just try Camels, join the throng and switch to 


them for one day, then quit them — if you can. 


Don’t remove the moisture- proof Cellophane from your 


package of Camels after you open it. The Humidor Pack is 
protection against perfume and powder odors, dust and germs. 
It delivers fresh Camels and keeps them right until the last 
one has been smoked 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring Morton Downey and Tony Wons 
Columbia Broadcasting System — every night except Sunday 


CAMELS 


Mild..NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE 


@ 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobscee Company, Winsten-Selem, N.G 
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Federal License [Railroads Seek Later Decisions \Higher Fare 


For All Planes 


In New Jersey 


| 
| 


New Regulations Cover 
Commercial and Private 
Craft Operating in State 
As Well as Pilots 


Trenton, N. J., July 16. 


Under regulations adopted by the State 
Aviation Commission, effective August 1, 
all commercial planes operating in New) 
Jersey must be licensed by the Unite 
States Department of Commerce and all 
piiots must obtain and carry at all times 
Federal pilot licenses. 

Another provision prohibits air circuses 
and exhibition flying without permission 
of the Commission. 

Beginning Oct. 1, private as well as 
commercial planes must be licensed by 
the Federal authorities before taking the 
air. The extension of time to the owners 
of private planes was prompted, it was 
explained by the Commission, by a desire | 
to afford an opportunity to place their 
crafts in condition to qualify for licenses. 


Airport Licensing 


A fifth regulation for the licensing of | 
airports has been deferred by the Com- 
mission to permit further study of the 
question. As tentatively drawn, the code 
also contained a provision that liability 
and property damage insurance be carried 
by all commercial planes operating in the 
State, but this, too, was viewed as calling 
for more study. 

The licensing of commercial planes is 
covered by statute, but not strictly en- 
forced. It was for that reason that the 
added regulation was approved. Gill Robb 
Wilson, State Director of Aviation, re-| 
ported to the Commission that there are! 
more than 100 unlicensed planes in the) 
State. 

In deferring action on the insurance re- 
quirement, the Commission members ex- 
pressed the view that the present rates 
would force many small companies out 
of business. 


The New Regulations 


The four regulations approved follow 
in full text: | 


1. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to navigate an aircraft within the State 
of New Jersey unless it is licensed and 
registered by the Department of Commerce 
of the United States in the manner pre- 
scribed by the lawful rules and regula- 
tions of the United States Government 
then in force; provided, however, that this 
restriction shall not apply to military air- 
craft of the United States, or of a State, 
territory or possession thereof, or to air-| 
craft licensed in a foreign country with 
which the United States has a reciprocal 
agreement covering the operation of such 
licensed aircraft. This regulation shall 
take effect for planes carrying persops or 
property for hire or reward on Aug. 1, 
1931, and for all other planes on Oct. | 
1, 1931. 

2. It shall be unlawful for any person | 
to operate any aircraft in the State of | 
New Jersey unless such person is the 
holder of a current, effective pilot’s li- 
cense issued by the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States for the type 
of operations in which such person 1s 
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On Permanent Rate Schedules| Or Subway and ‘LV’ 


nitely for Subsequ 


[Continued fr 
creases in revenue, with the result that 
for the first five months of 1931 their 
net railway operating income has been 
$117,492,000 below that of 1930. 

“No one can predict with any degree 


of assurance when a definite upturn in 


business will begin, or the rate of progress 
which improvement will make when it 
starts. When business does revive, thc 
railroads must, under the law, and in 
fairness to the public and themselves, bc 
ready to handle all traffic in the efficient 
manner to which the country has becomc 
accustomed. To do so, their properties 
must be up to proper standards of main- 
tenance. Needful capital expenditures 
must be made. If, by loss of earnings 
and impairment of credit, maintenance 
and capital expenditures: are unduly de- 
ferred, the railroads may not be in a 
position with the revival’ of business to 
provide the character of transportation 
that will meet every reasonable demand 
and expectation,” he concluded. 

The financial situation of the Western 
carriers was described by H. A. Scandrett, 
president of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad, and chairman of 
the special committee of presidents rep- 
resenting the western group of carriers 
He said that with the single exception 
of 1920, the rate of return now being 
earned by the Western carriers was the 
lowest in the last 30 years. 

Reduced revenues had required many of 
the western lines to suspend improvement 
programs which ordinarily would have 
been carried out with resultant savings 
to the respective carriers, Mr. Scandrett 
continued. “In the case of the Milwaukee 


Mortgage Clause 
In Fire Policy Is 
Analyzed by Court 


Policy Is Not Voided by Chat- 
tel Mortgage If New York 
Standard Clause Is At- 
tached, Says Court 





New Or teans, La., July 16.—Where there 
is a single mortgage on a dwelling and its 
furnishings, both covered by a single fire 
insurance policy, the fact that the policy 
contains no endorsement specifically con- 
senting to a chattel mortgage will not void 
the insurance contract if a New York 
standard mortgage clause is attached ac- 
cording to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in the 
recent case of Bennett v. Cosmopolitan 
Fire Insurance Co, 

The policy in question had been written 
in the name of the insured’s wife through 
an erroneous endorsement, the court ex- 
plained. Proofs of loss were filed in the 
wife’s name and the insurer denied liabil- 
ity. The plaintiff then sued for reforma- 
tion of the policy to reinstate himself as 
the named insured and for payment of loss 
under the policy. 





the lower court held, no act of the com-| 
pany could be treated as waiver of proofs | 
of loss by the plaintiff because denial of | 
liability was referable not to the policy 
but to the claim submitted by the wife.) 

The appellate court reversed the judg- | 
ment and remanded the case for a new 
trial on the single ground that the mis- 
take in naming the insured in the policy 
having been made by the insurer, it is! 
estopped to deny the effectiveness of | 


| 





Suit Is Filed Against 
Proposed Kentucky Ferry 


engaged. This regulation shall take effect 
Aug. 1, 1921. 
shall be kept in the personal possession | 
craft within the State of New Jersey and Reformation Granted 
must be presented for inspection upon} 
officer of thi : > ‘ _| of the policy to name the plaintiff as in-!| 
soe or acteea eee a eS sea | sured, but held the plaintiff could not be 
; i submitted by his wife could be taken as 
as an regulation shall take} proofs filed by him. Accordingly, the trial 
y | court had given judgment to the insurance | 
tion or acrobatic demonstration shall be |C°mPany on the ground that the insured 
ithi ‘ | had failed to file proofs of loss within the 
conducted within this State unless under | neriod specified in the policy. Likewise, 
partment of Aviation, upon application at | 
least 15 days in advance and submission | 
Stance be changed unless by authority | 
of the State Department of Aviation. This | 
| 
Incorporation Papers Filed | 
Grarweyress,’ Tit: July 16. | it named as insured. 
Incorporation papers have been filed | Effect of Joint Mortgage 
Stratton, for the organization of a new 
railroad company to be known as the St. the court gave its opinion on the effect 
z of the joint mortgage covering the dwell- 
Company. we 
The company, according to its articles of | Policy contained a provision that the in- 
. surance would be void if the insured prop- 
road between Springfield and East St. : 
Louis. It is camaaea at $1,500.00 and | Mortgage, the court said that the stand- 
om ard mortgage clause, making the proceeds 
Adams Street, Chicago. interest may appear, was attached by the 
written direction of the insured advising 
|the mortgage and of the name of the 
| Interpreting the language of 


3. The pilot’s license heren required} 
of the licensee when he is operating air- | 
the demand of any passenger, any peace | The trial court had granted reformation 
or landing field in the State upon whicn| Permitted to claim that proofs of loss 
| | 
4. No air meet, air race, aerial exhibi- 
letters of authority from the State De-| 
of events listed, which shall in no in- 
regulation shall take effect Aug. 1, 1931. | 
T . ° ° 
By New Illinois Railway 
*. | proofs of loss made by the person whom} 
with the Secretary of State, William J.| 3 
s In view of the ordering of a new trial 
Louis, Jerseyvill ringfiel ailway |° 
y © '& Springheld' Rallway ing and personal property. Although the 
incorporation, s il- 
incorporation, proposes to operate a rail erty became encumbered by a chattel 
its incipal is giv § ‘ : 
its principal office js given as 12 West of the policy payable to the mortgagee as | 
; the company’s agent of the existence of ; 
| mortgagee. 


FRANKFORT, Ky., July 16. 
A suit to enjoin the State Highway Com- 
mission from establishing and operating a 
free ferry across the Cumberland River 
near Burkesville has been filed in the 
Franklin Circuit Court by Josephine 
‘Thompson. 
The petition states that the plaintiff 


|the mortgage clause most favorably to 
the insured, the court reached the opin-| 
}ion that the chattel mortgage had been 
| authorized. 


Ask I. C. C. to Hold Proceedings Open Indefi- 


sent Adjustments 


om Page 1.) 


road,” he said, “plans were made for the 
purchase of 40 modern freight locomotives 
and the application of boosters to 25 loco- 
motives now owned. This program, which 
had to be abandoned because of the un- 
favorable situation, would have resulted 
in savings of $639,395 per year. On ac- 
count of the drastic decline in revenues it 
was necessary for the Milwaukee road to 
cancel from its 1931 budget for additions 
ind betterments, expenditures amounting 
© $4,518,000, of which $1,635,634 would have 
»vroduced estimated savings of $333,516, or 
22 per cent. I know from conversation 
with officers on other lines that many, if 
10t all of them, have been forced to cur- 
tail similarly their improvement programs, 
xnd for the same reason that forced our 
iction on the Milwaukee.” 


Testifying as to the past and present 
rates of return on property investment, 
Mr. Scandrett declared: “From 1901 to 
1910 the average rate of return earned 
by the Western Lines upon their invest- 
ment was 5:31 per cent; from 1911 to 1920 
their average return was 4.11 per cent; 
while from 1921 to 1930 this average was 
°.78 per cent. The carriers of the West- 
ern District have never, since the passage | 
of the Transportation Act in 1920, earned 
the fair return to which they are entitled. 

“In this 10-year period they have fallen 
short of earning that return by $1,358,000,- 
000. In six of these 10 years their rate 
of return was less than 4 per cent, and 
the highest return in any year was 441 
per cent in 1929.” 





Questioned on Proposals 
Made by Western Lines 


Commissioner Eastman questioned Mr. | 
Scandrett at considerable length with re-| 
gard to numerous proposals made by the 
Western railroads during the past year | 
relative to reductions in rates on* various 
commodities, including petroleum and pe- 
troleum products, cotton, iron and steel, 
nonferrous metals, fruits and vegetables 
and lumber. 

He further inquired into whether the 
railroads proposed to make -subsequent 
adjustments in the differentials existing 
between various groups on the respective 
commodities. Mr. Scandrett replied that 
ii was his knowledge th&t the rates on all 
these commodities would be increased the 
15 per cent “initially,” and adjustments 
made later if found to be necessary. 

Commissioner Eastman during his ques- | 
tioning of Mr. Scandrett asked why it | 
readjustments would be necessary later, | 
the roads planned to make the increases | 
at all. Mr. Scandrett replied that he was! 
not prepared to answer the question but 
said he supposed the matter had been 
taken up by traffic officials of the re- 
spective roads, 

Mr. Pelley of the New Haven, told the 
Commission that to wait until Aug. 31 
for the presentation of opposition testi- 
mony was too long a recess. 

Questioned by Mr. Bikle, counsel for 
the carriers, as to why the roads had not 
asked for specific territories, the New 
Haven president replied: “Because it 
would take too much time.” 


Fewer Plane Designs 


Are Given Approval | 





Decline in Number of Types | 
Awarded Recognition 


Federal approval was extended to fewer 
designs for aircraft during the first six | 
months of 1931 than during the same pe- | 
riod last year, according to statistics made | 
public July 16 by the Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce. 

The situation with regard to domestic 
engines was similar, the records show, and 
the number given approval without “Ap- | 
proved Type Certificates” remained con- | 
stant. Further information made avail-| 
able follows: 


While the number of certificates issued 
is not an accurate index to the number 
of new designs brought out by the air- 
craft industry in any particular period, it | 
is believed that fewer new planes were 
submitted for approval this year than last | 
year. 

The number of Approved Type Certifi- | 
cates outstanding on July 1 was 426 for | 
aircraft and 72 for engines. This does not | 
mean 426 different designs of planes have 
met Federal airworthiness requirements | 
for a new certificate often is issued for | 
only minor modifications in design. 

The number of aircraft certificates out- 
standing increased by 43 from January to 
July last year but the increase this year 
was only 36; the engine certificates in- 
creased by 17 last year and by 7 this year. 
Approval without a certificate was issued 
to 53 aircraft during the first six months | 
* _ and to 44 during the same period | 
of 1931. 








| 


| 





Interborough’s Contract With 
New York City Held to 


Prevent Increase 


A.pany, N. Y., July 16. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Qom- 
pany is prevented by its contract with the 
City of New York from charging more 
than a 5-cent fare on its subway and ele- 
vated lines, according to a unanimous de- 
cision handed down yesterday by the State 
Court of Appeals. 

The contract still has 37 years to run, ac- 
cording to the decision, which was written 
by Associated Justice John F. O’Brien. 

“The single issue presented,” the opin- 
ion said, “is whether authority has been 
conferred upon the Transit Commission 
to increase the rate of fare upon subway 
and elevated railroads operated by the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Company.” 

The court held that the Commission does 
not have this power and therefore was jus- 
tified in refusing to consider the company’s 
application for a 7-cent fare on its joint 
subway and elevated system or for a 10- 
cent fare on the elevated lines alone. 


More Strict Control 
Of Radio Is Foreseen 


Under Court Ruling 


Counsel for Federal Radio 
Commission Says Action 
Paves Way to Removal of 
‘Inferior’ Stations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Another Chicago case involving Station 
WCRW, which had been reduced in power 
by the Commission, also was certified to 
the court. The court, however, remanded 
the cases to the lower court after hearing 
oral arguments, and that court now has 
rendered its opinion upholding the Gov- 
ernment in one of the two cases. 


when it reconvenes in September, it will 
be confronted almost immediately with 
the question of deleting at least three 
stations, dnd in embarking upon a policy 
pursuant to this new legal interpretation 
of the law. Examiner Elmer W. Pratt, in 
recommendations to the Commission just 
made public, urges the elimination of two 
stations in New Jersey, and one in St. 
Louis as a means of better serving the 
public. 


Division of Time 


Mr. 
WMJ, at Newark, and WKBO, at Jersey 
City, be removed from the air, and that 
their time be given to Station WHOM, at 
Jersey City, holding that the latter station 
is better qualified to serve the public. 
These three stations, along. with WBMS, 
at Haekensack, N. J., divide time four 
ways on the 1,450-kilocycle channel, each 
with 250 watts power. The latter station, 
under the recommendation, would retain 
its one-fourth time. 

“The time division requirement between 
the stations involved in this case,” said 
Mr. Pratt in his report (No. 216), “is an 
expedient resulting from the existence of 
an excess number of broadcasting stations 
at the time the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion was established. Such time division 
is a handicap to the stations involved, fi- 


The Commission now is in recess, but | 


Pratt recommends that Stations | 





Denied F'yrther Wheat 


Assistance Now 


Is Impossible 


1 


‘Farm Board Doing Every- 
thing It Can Under the 
Law, Says Chairman) 
Stone 


| 
| 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

{been appropriated for by Congress for 
loans to stabilizing corporations and co- 

| operative associations. 

| He said he had conferred with Vice 

| President Curtis but that he had not given | 


{him the plan which Mr. Curtis has said | 
| he has received from an undisclosed source 
and on which Mr. Curtis has announced, 
Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, is mak- | 
jing some investigation in western Kansas. | 
|The Vice President, just before leaving | 
|for Rhode Island July 16 stated orally | 
; that he expects. to receive a message from 
Senator Capper early next week regard- 
ing the plan Mr. Curtis forwarded to him, | 
| and pending that the Vice President said | 
jhe had nothing to’ make public. Chair- | 
man Stone said that he “just talked over 
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the general situation” with the Vice Pres- 
ident, including the question of possible | 
reduction of wheat acreage in the South- 
west.” He said both he and the Vige 


President realize that the price of wheat | 


is low. 


Mr. Stone said he did not wish to be, 
put in the position of giving advice as| 


to what should be done with the farmers’ 
|wheat but that his personal view is that 
it would be a mistake for the wheat pro- 
ducers today to rush their wheat to mar- 
ket at the present low range of prices. 
He said it would be better to feed the 
wheat to livestock in preference to taking 
the low prices of today. 


Monthly Basis Planned 


He made the following information 
| available regarding his views on the wheat 
| situation: 


that its wheat will be sold on an average 
monthly basis. The policy of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation then and today 
is that it will limit its sales of wheat until 
| July 1, 1932, to a cumulative maximum of 
6,000,000 bushels per month, that any sales 
for the purposes of clearing trade chan- 
nels or for other efficient merchandising 
purposes will be promptly replaced by 
purchase of an equal quantity of wheat, 
and that the sales program will be con- 
ducted so as not to depress the price 
movement. He stressed the Board's declar- 
ation of July 1 that the purpose of the 





sales even of limited amounts at the 


interference to the general market. 

In the Southwest, the Board, in keeping 
with that announced policy of July 1, 
has sold some of its wheat holdings— 
several million bushels of it—but it has 


expects to continue that policy of re- 
placement. 

He has heard nothing about the pro- 
posals for a moratorium on agriculture 
except in the press. There is nothing 
the Board can do in the way of a mora- 
torium. He does not see how the Federal 
land banks can do anything in the way 
of a mor&torium. They make loans and 
issue mortgages on which securities are 


The Board on July 1 declared its policy | 


corporation is not to make any immediate | 


present range of prices and that sales of | 
moderate amounts can be made without | 


replaced every bushel of it and the Board | 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 





|motor, it has a rated speed of 52 knots, 


SHIPPING . 


ON PUBLIC -UTILITIES 


COMMISSION 





. . AVIATION 





Ship-rail Rates 
On Pacifie Coast 
Will Be Reviewed 


‘Shipping Board Directs Bu- 


reau of Traffic to Place 
Case Before Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


The Shipping Board has directed its 
Bureau of Traffic to intervene in support 
of petitions filed by Pacific coast steam- 
ship lines for rehearing before the full 








{membership of the Interstate Commerce 


|Commission of a decision handed down 
|last July by Division 3 of the Commission 
|on fourth section rate cases involving rail 
|rates on the Pacific coast. 

| The cases involve class and commodity 
rates on 149 commodities, not including 
|lumber, between West coast ports. Those 
petitioning for rehearing are the Pacific 
| Steamship Company, McCormick Steam- 
{ship Company, Los Angeles Steamship 
; Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco ¢ 
| Navigation Company, Nelson Steamship 
|Company and the Christenson-Hammond 





HARRY C. McCLURE 
ANSING, Mich., July 16.—Harry C. 


L McClure, of Flint, an engineer of 
extended private and public service, is 
one of the members of the State Public 
Utilities Commission whose appointment 
has recently been announced by Gov- 
ernor Wilbur M. Brucker. 

Mr. McClure is a graduate of the 
University of Kansas, where he received 
the degree of bachelor of sciences in 
1909, and of civil engineer in 1914. The 
University of Michigan also conferred 
upon him the degree of civil engineer 
after presentation of his thesis on 
“Valuation of Public Utilities.” 

He went to work with the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad in 1908 as an 
office engineer. The next year he was 
employed with a firm of consulting en- 
gineers in Toledo, Ohio, and later was 
dry dock inspector in a Toledo ship- 
building plant. 

Taking service with the department 
of architecture of the Toledo Board of 
Education in 1910, Mr. McClure de- 
signed school buildings, became super- 
intendent of construction and finally 
chief engineer in charge of structural 
design and construction. 

In 1915 he became Commissioner of 
Engineering and Construction for the 
City of Toledo. This service continued 
until 1920, with a lapse of a year on 
leave of absence during which he per- 


formed war service a captain in the | 


ordnance department of the Army, and 
was engaged in_ investigating plant 
sites. He directed the construction of 
United States Nitrate Plant No. 4, near 
Cincinnati, and its operation as com- 
manding officer in charge. 

In 1923, Mr. McClure went to Flint 
as City Engineer. This post he was 
holding when named to the Public 
Utilities Commission. 


All-metal Dirigible 
Is Projected by Navy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


pounds. Propelled by a 400-horsepower 


Line. 
Practically all of the business carried 
by these Pacific coast companies, who op- 


{erate in the coasting trade, is involved in 


these cases. By the Commission's decisig) 
the railroad companies are permitted to 


| establish and maintain class and commod- 


ity rates on cargo moving between San 
Diego, Los Angeles harbor and San Fran- 
cisco Bay ports on one hand and north 
| Pacific ports on the other,.as low as 50 
per cent of the rates between intermediate 
points, with permission to make further 
;reductions whenever the water rates are 
reduced, subject to certain minimum lim- 
itations based on ton mile and car mile 
revenue, according to the carload mini- 
|mum weights, but if the water rates should 
| be increased the rail lines are not required 
|}to increase their rates—Issued by the 
Shipping Board. 


Lumber Interests 
Abroad Organize to 
Meet Soviet Sales 


‘Five Northern European Na- 
tions Said to Have Forme 
Union to Stop ‘Dump- 
ing’ of Russian Lumber 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

at Basel, Switzerland. The purposes of 
the organization, according to reports 
from Charles E. Lyon, Commercial At- 
tache, at Berne, is to effect a standard- 
ization of prices, terms of payments and 
grades of lumber and the big lumber 
producing concerns of southeastern Eu- 
rope almost without exception have joined 
the association. 

Whether it later will effect an under= 
| Standing or working agreement respecting 
the group now arrayed against the Rus- 
}Sians is not yet disclosed, but there is a 
| belief that their purposes are not in con- 
\flict. The southeastern association ap- 
parently is directly concerned with a pro- 
gram for quota selling, and that thought 





sold. He has heard nothing about any | 
proposal for a moratorium on loans of 
'the cooperative associations. Facility | 
loans are made on time and these loans | 
are spread over a period during which 
certain amounts are paid back from time 
to time. The bank's loans are made to) 
cooperative associations. They run for} 
three years so that the loans are now out | 
on the 1931, 1932 and 1933 crops. | 


Policy Unchanged ' 


nancially and from an operating stand- 
point, and accordingly limits the maxi- 
mum service to the listening public. 

“In the opinion of the Examiner, under 
such circumstances, public interest con- 
venience and necessity would be served 
by a consolidation of assignments in a 
progressive, well managed and adequately 
financed station such as WHOM, through 
the elimination of stations which do not 
meet standards of good broadcasting, such 
as stations WNJ and WKBO.” 


and a range of 700 miles. jis basic with the group headed by the 
The performance of a metalclad of | Swedish-Finnish interests. 
7,250,000 cubic feet could not be predicted,| From the American standpoint, the 
but Detroit Aircraft Corporation engineers events abroad assume importance because 
believe that a ship of 3,800,000 cubic feet,| of the likelihood of stability in the foreign 
such as already has been designed, would industry that will eventuate with consum- 
be capable of carrying a military load of| mation of any agreement between the five 
40,000 pounds, of traveling at 100 miles! nations and the Soviets. While the com- 
an hour, and of cruising 2,200 miles. | petition at the moment is concentrated 
ee ;on the British market, it was viewed as 
| logical that there would be a reaction fa- 


price of wheat is based on the world sup- 
vorable to the United States on certain 


ply to meet the demand. 


In the St. Louis case (Examiner's re- 
port 221) Mr. Pratt recommended that 
Station WIL, of that city, be given the 
time of KEWF, which now shares the 
1,200 kilocycle channel with it. 


religious teachers,” he said. 


The latter | 
station, operated by the St. Louis Truth} 
Center, Inc., is being used “primarily for 
the dissemination of the views of certain 


“This, in the examiner’s opinion, results 


He has not changed his mind about 


clared in its statement of July 1. He 
thinks, of course, the price of wheat 
ought to be higher. 
going to sell its holdings at the 50-cent 
price of today, but he can not make any 


the Board made-on July 1. 
there may be some exceptions, as was 


the wheat situation nor has the Board! 


made any change in its policy as de-| Wheat he replied with the suggestions 


The Board is not) 


other statement, im that connection, than | 
Of course | 


Asked if there is nothing the Board 
can do to bring about increased prices for 


already quoted and added the elimination 
of short selling for purely speculative pur- 
poses would have some influence. 

He added: 

“I am not a grain specialist, but I 
think short selling enters into the prob- 
lem. It does not help the producers to 


kinds of lumber for which this country 
has need, such as spruce and pulpwood, 
The Treasury has laid down a rule, how- 
ever, respecting imports of wood from Rus- 
sia that proof must be given of use of 
| free labor in event the consignments orig- 
|inated north of 60 degrees, north latitude. 
| The Soviets have reached out into the 
Japanese field, however, since the conflict 
|arose in the British market and have 
signed a contract with a Japanese com- 


in the devotion of public facilities to pri- i 
vate use and, in view of the limited fa- | Stated July 1, but te Beard et 


or lling any that it is not immediately re- | 
cilities available for broadcasting purposes, | ee T 
is contrary to sound application of the | Placing. In these replacements the Board 


standard of public interest, convenience has paid the regujar market — 
or necessity,” he said. He agrees with the President that short 

Declaring that WIL is a commercial | S¢lling is a factor in keeping prices down, | 
station devoted to rendering a public serv-|@"4 believes it is a bad thing to have| 
ice to the St. Louis area, Mr. Pratt con-|™men come in and sell short millions of | 
cluded that time-sharing arrangements bushels of wheat on a purely speculative | 
“are a handicap to stations involved finan- basis, wheat they are Bot actually han- 
cially, and from an operating standpoint. | ding. He has not seen the reported com- 
A consolidation of assignments in a suc- | munication emanating from the South- 
cesful, well-managed and modern station 
seeking to improve its service, such as 
WIL, through the elimination of stations! 
which are not devoted to rendering a 
public service, such as KEWF, will best 
serve the public interest, convenience and 


| 


| 
west asking the naming of the group of! 
|short sellers referred to by the President. 

The Board sold some wheat to the 
millers in the Northwest who have urgent | 
need for it. He has not the figures of ! 
these .sales but they have run about | 


go hedging in the market one week, and 
then buying back your hedges two weeks 
later. 

“I do not see how the wheat producers | 
can be helped by having a 42-cent tariff | 
on wheat grown in another country, 
hedged in the markets of this country, 
and consumed in Europe. I have never 
had it explained to me how that helps the 
American wheat grower until the 42-cent | 
tariff is paid, and yet the weight of that 
hedge is on the market until the producers 
sell their grain. If the hedges are sold 
and bought back, that does not help the 
producer. 

“The only way the producer can pull 
himself out of the present situation is to 
hold back his wheat until later on and, 
in the Fall, reduce acreage. He should get 


pany providing for the importation of 
240,000,000 board feet of timber during the 
1931 shipping season. 


Controls Lumber Sales 

The Japanese company will have the 
sole privilege of selling Soviet timber in 
Japan this year with the exception of 
ports on the Japan Sea where the Soviet 
Lumber Export Company may sell directly. 

Imports of Siberian logs into Japan, 
exclusive of aspen logs for match sticks, 
were 134,400,000 feet in_1930. About 20,- 
400,000 board feet of aspen logs were de- 
livered. 

The total arrivals in Nippon, the main 
island of Japan, of native logs from the 
northern islands of Hokkaido and Sagha- 
lien during the current season to May 25 


necessity, he asserted. 








amnaniieenven 





Annual Hotel Earnings 
37 Millions in Bay State 





owns and operates a ferry at this point 
under a franchise granted by the Cumber- 


Receipts of 417 hotels of 25 or more 


Analysis of Wholesaling 
In Somerville, Mass. 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the Census of Distribution in- 


land County Court, and that the estab- | ™oms in Massachusetts in 1929 totaled | dicates that wholesale trade in Somerville, 


lishment of a free ferry at a point within | $86,747,000, a Census of Distribution report | Mass,, exceeds $31,000,000 annually. This | 
issued by the Bureau of the Census re-|total includes business done by all con- | 


one mile, as proposed by the State, would 
divert traffic from her project and cause 
it to depreciate in value. 








jveals. Of the 417 hotels reporting, 278 
| were in operation throughout the year and 
| 139 were of the resort type operating from 


two to eight months of the year. 


Mr. Mellon to Join 
In Debt Conference 


$31,663,000, an average of 9,904 full-time 
|employes and a total of $9,353,000 paid in 


To Be Associated With Mr. 
Stimson at London 


hotels also reported 27,321 guest rooms 
and a dining room seating capacity of 
| 21,973. 
| One hundred and four of these hotels 
[Continued from Page 1.] |are owned by corporations, as compared 
understood that representatives of the 
French and German governments were 
to meet in Paris before the London mect- 
ing begins. Asked whether Secretary 
Stimson would participate in this meet- 
ing, Mr. Castle replied that he did not 
know, but that perhaps the meeting would 
be confined to the French and Germans. 
Asked whether Secretary Stimson would | 
proceed to Berlin after the London meet- 


nerships. 


was paid in salaries and wages. These 


room seating capacity of 20,532. Twenty- 
eight were owned by corporations, as 


ships.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


salaries and wages during the year. These} 





ing, as he had previously planned, Mr 
Castle stated that he had not been in- 
formed. 

The nations which are to be represented 


at the London meeting are Great Britain, 


the United States, France, Germany, Italy 


and probably Belgium, Mr. Castle stated 


in reply to inquiries. 
Mr. 
July 


16 with the Japanese 


cor, Paul Claudel, and the charge d'affairs 
of the German Embassy, Dr. Hugo Leitner 


Castle held brief conferences on 
Ambassador, 
Katsuji Debuchi; the Italian Ambassador, 
Giacomo de Martino; the French Ambassa- 


South Carolina Legalizes 
Motor Transport Inquiry 


CoLumera, S. C., July 16. 

Governor Ibra C. Blackwood has signed 

a bill (H. 216) providing for the appoint- 

|ment of a commission to investigate motor 

| transportation in the State and report to 
the next session of the Legislature. 

| The commission is to be composed of 

.| two members from the State Highway 


Following his conference with Mr. Castle | Board, two from the Railroad Commission 


Dr. Leitner stated orally that he 
Germany is putting 
the runs on German banks. 


y 


, 





had |and one from the Tax Commission. 
called to acquaint him with the decrees 
into effect to stop|out in the act as looking thoroughly into 


The purpose of the investigation is set 


“the question of motor transportation of 


;cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 20 
wholesalers proper in Somerville in 1929 
|amounted to $6,985,417. Those wholesalers 


approximate cost value of $856,463. 
In addition to the wholesalers proper 


|there were eight establishments in the| 
| Somerville wholesale field, such as manu- | 
|facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank | 


stations in the petroleum industry, etc. 
and “functional middlemen,” 


| Tennessee Calls Hearing 


On Improvement of Rivers 


}connah rivers, Tenn, 


| 
| 
1 


front of Memphis, Tenn. 
pose of pro 


A public hearing has been scheduled by 
jthe Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
|Harbors for July 21, on Wolf and Non- 


This is on a preliminary examination | 
made under authority.of the River and | 
Harbor Act of July 3, 1930. Wolf and Non- 
connah rivers are a part of the water- | 
For the pur-| 
ing additional area upon 


1,000,000 or 1,500,000 bushels. 

Regarding any possible legisiation pro- 
posals for Congress, it is too early to 
comment on that subject. 

Asked when it is likely the Board will 
| start selling operations under its declared 





ing time of disposition of its holdings 
would not affect the price of wheat. The 


/the wheat acreage to a normal basis and 


, Sales program of 5,000,000 bushels a month, | 
he said a statement of the Board regard- | 


the marketing machinery functioning 
efficiently. I have heard of no terminal 
congestion of wheat in the Southwest. 
Where necessary, we have moved our sta- 
bilizing wheat holdings to make room for 
the handling of the present crop. There 
is no Southwest wheat now moving up to 
the Northwest and no indication when it 
will be.” 


Prospects for Improvement Are Seen 


amounted to 141,507,000 board feet, an in- 
crease of 52,070,000 feet over the same 
period of last year. 





FINANCIAL NOTICE 


To the Holders of 


6\.°, First Mortgage Series A, and 
6°. Series B, and 7% Second Mortgage 
Bonds of 


Florida Public Service 


Company 


The undersigned, by letters dated June 26, 
July 1, and July 14, 1931 (copies of which 


| which industries requiring rail and water 


In the Automotive Industry Abroad 


will be furnished upon request), has offered 
to the holders of the above bonds the op- 


The 278 hotels in operation the full|employed 428 men and women, paid them 
year reported a total annual business of | $818,374 in salaries and wages, and car- 
ried stock at the close of 1929 with an} 


’ 


such as} 
with 174 owned by individuals and part- | brokers, selling agertts, etc., the operations 


lof which are similar to those of whole- 


to $24,870,587 in 1929. 


Receipts of the 139 resort-type hotels| salers. The total volume of business trans- | 
totaled $5,084,000 in 1929 and $1,158,000! acted by those establishments amounted 
Those establish- | Jssued by the Department of War. 


hotels had 9,123 guest rooms and a dining! ments gave employment to 407 men and; 


women, paid them $719,968 in salaries and 
| wages, and carried stock at the close of 


against 111 by individuals and partner-| 1929 with an approximate cost value of 


| $1,211,117. 
The total volume of business trans- 


acted by all establishments in the Somer- 
ville wholesale field in 1929 amounted to 
$31,856,004.—/Jssued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


freight and passengers in South Carolina, 
and it is clothed “with full authority to 
subpoena witnesses and administer oaths, 
and to require the production of any and 


ever kind and nature pertaining to the 
question of motor transportation and (or) 
the costs .of motor transportation and 
(or) taxes upon motor transportation as 
compared with the costs and taxes of rail- 
road carriers in South Carolina.” 

A fund of $5,000 is provided for 
expenses of the inquiry. 


the 


facilities may locate, local intere$ts desire 
improvement of the two streams so that 
Mississippi River steamboats and barges 
can navigate them to Hindman Ferry 
Road on Wolf River and to Fernando 
Road on the Nontonnah River. 

The hearing is upon a notice issued by 
the Board in which it is stated that the 
Board is not convinced of the advisability 
of the United States undertaking any im- 
provement at this locality at the present 
time, for the reason that the improve- 
ment desired is of a character which 
{should be provided at local expense.— 


| 








Decisions Are Announced 
In Railway Finance Cases 


| 
| 
in uncontested finance cases, as follows 


and Hillsborough R. R. to extend for five year 


» }from July 1, 1931, the maturity dates of $100,- 


1000 of first-mortgage 412 per cent bonds, pre 
vious report 117 I. C. C. 301, approved 


8820, authorizing the St 
Ry. Co. 


termina! and unifying mortgage bonds in par 


conditions prescribed, approved. 

Report and order in Finance 
8886, authorizing the Chicago 
Western Ry. to issue not exceeding $3, 


Co 





|bonds of 1987, to be pledged as collateral se 


curtty for a three-months’ note for $2,000,000, 


approved, 


Trade Is Said to Be Generally Dull, But Upward Trends 
Are Being Reported in Some Countries 





Although dullness continues to mark au- | hampered by poor European demand for 
tomotive market conditions in several for-| Manchurian products, while north and 
eign countries, a number of bright spots|central China are experiencing a slack 
have appeared in the trade, according to|demand from military and government 
advices received by the Department of | channels. 

Commerce and made public July 16. One| The South China market has improved 
of the favorable reports is from Roumania, | with the reopening of Kwanghi province, 
where the automotive outlook is said to| which has created brisk demands for parts 
be good, and a steady improvement inj}and accessories, and tires and tubes to 
sales is expected. | rehabilitate motor bus services. Sales are 

The following additional information’ restricted, however, to the low price field 
| was made available. and a few medium-priced models. Stocks 
The bus market is fairly active in Egypt.| for all China are considered below nor- 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on July 16 made public notice of action 


Supplemental report and order in Finance 
| Docket No. 5837, authorizing the Peterborough 


Report and order in Finance Docket No 
Louis Southwestern 
to procure the authentication and 
all documents, books and records of what-| delivery of not exceeding $1.114,000 of first 


tial reimbursement for capital expenditures, | trucks. 


000,000 of general mortgage 4'2 per cent gold 


dealers are pessimistic 
|further declines in sales. 
|creased 38 per cent in April and May. 





Ss 


| wise dull, however. 
|during April decreased nearly 15 per cent, 


'although there was a slight increase in 


~ | make. 

The Chinese automotive market con- 
tinues to be handicapped by abnormal 
silver exchanges. 


In Canada the trend of car sales re-| 
;mains unchanged, but business is rela-| 
{tively active in northern Ontario. Trucks! 
}are experiencing a fair sale in the United | 
| Kingdom. The automotive trade is other- | 
Registrations of cars| 


Imports for the first five months | 
Docket No.|Of the year showed a marked decline in 
and North| motor vehicles, particuiarly of American 


|No dealer failures have been noted, but) mal, but Manchurian stocks of all classes | 
and predicting of cars, especialy trucks, are considered | 
Imports de-| too high. The outlook for the third quar- 


{ter is none too bright, although a slight 
| strengthening of the silver exchange has 
improved confidence. 

Sales of autos in May continued to drag 
in the Swiss market, the volume remain- 
ing, as during earlier months, at 10 or 12 
per cent behind 1930. As Switzerland was 
late in feeling the first effects of the de- 
pression, it will probably carry on after 
the first signs of recovery in other coun- 
tries. In the first four months of 1931, 
there were 3,639, cars and trucks imported, 
;against 4,033 in 1930. Eighty per cent of 
this decline was in American cars, re- 
flecting the recent renewal of the agitation 


Manchuria is further! against American goods. 


portunity of exchanging their holdings for 
bonds of Associated Gas and Electric 


Company. 
The offers are as follows: 
For the 612% Series A Bonds, due 1949, 


in denomination of $1,000, there will be 
delivered a like principal amount of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company 512% 
Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1977, 
and for such bonds in denominations less 
than $1,000 there will be delivered $110 
principal amount of Associated Gas and 
Electric Company Gold Debenture Bonds, 
Consolidated Refunding 5% Series due 


1968, for each $100 of Series A Bonds 
deposited; 
For the 6% Series B Bonds, due 1955, 


there will be delivered, on a par for par 
basis, Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany Gold Debenture Bonds, Consolidated 
Refunding 5 Series due 1968. 

For the 7° Second Mortgage Bonds, 
due 1934, there will be delivered, on a par 
for par basis, Associated Gas and Electric 


Company 5!.° Convertible Gold Deben- 
tures, due 1977. 
Interest on these exchanges will be 


adjusted so as to be continuous but not 
overlapping. 

Bonds may be sent in through your 
security dealer, your bank or direct by 
registered mail to The Public Natjonal 
Bank and Trust Company, 76 William 
Street, New York City, Depositary. The 
Series A Bonds should have the February 1, 
1932 and the Series B Bonds and the 7% 
Second Mortgage Bonds should have the 
next maturing and subsequent coupogs 
attached. 

These offers expire thirty 
their date unless extended. 


THE GENERAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


61 Broadway, New York City 


days from 
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Right of ‘Set OFF 


Denied in Loan 
Association Case 


Arkansas Court Rules Mem- 
ber Borrower Can Not De- 
duct Dues Paid From Ob- 
ligation Under Mortgage 


Littte Rock, Ark., July 16. 

Persons who borrow money from a 
building and loan association and pur- 
chase and pledge stock therein as col- 
lateral security for the loan, can not upon 
the insolvency oi the association set off 
the amount of dues paid against the debt 
on foreclosure of the mortgage given to 
secure the payment of the amount bor- 
rowed, the Arkansas Supreme Court has 





held in a case appealed from the Pulaski) Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 


(Little Rock) Chancery Court. 

The court held that in case of in- 
solvency of a building and loan associa- 
Bion, if payments made on stock by a 
borrowing member were applied on the 
debt, the borrowing member would re- 
ceive for his stock all that he had paid 
thereon, if it were worthless, and the non- 
borrowing member would lose everything 
he had paid on his stock. 
= Each Must Bear Part 

The court adopted the rule that each 
must bear his part of the burden, and 
so far as payments on stock are con- 
cerned, each stockholder, whethgr he is 
a borrower or not, is treated like every 
other stockholder. The borrowing mem- 
ber’s duty is not changed because he bor- 
rows money from the association, it was 
held by the court. 

“Whether one who subscribes for stock 
is a borrower or not really makes no 
difference,” the court declared. “If one 


subscribes for stock and is not a borrower, | 


he makes payment on the stock in exactly 
the same way and the same amount that 
one does who has subscribed for stock and 
pledged it as collateral security to pay the 
loan. 
Cases Called Alike 

“The nonborrowing stockholder may pay 
Gues for years, and if the association be- 
comes insolvent and the stock is worth- 
less, he loses all he has_paid. The same 
is true of the borrowing member. He 
pays on his stock, and if the association 
becomes insolvent, he loses all he has 
paid on his stock; but in addition to pay- 
ing on stock, the borrowing member pays 
#terest on the money he has borrowed, 








| reserve bank credit outstanding during 
|the week ended July 15, as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks, and made pub- 


| 16 was $953,000,000, a decrease of $18,- 
| 000,000 compared with the preceding week 
| and of $61,000,000 compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1930. 

On July 15 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $951,000,000, a decrease of 
$9,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
| corresponds with decreases of $28,000,000 
jin money in circulation and $4,000,000 
|in member bank reserve balances, offset 
|in part by decreases of $5,000,000 each in 


| monetary gold stock and Treasury cur- 


RESOURCES 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of July 15. Made Public July 16 


The daily average volume of Federal, rency and an increase of $14,000,000 in 


|lic by the Federal Reserve Board July | 




















unexpended capital funds, etc. 

| Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$3,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco and $2,000,000 at New 
York and increased $2,000,000 at St. Louis, 
all Federal seserve banks combined show- 
ing a small decrease for the week. The 
system’s holdings of bills bought in open 
market declined $22,000,000 and of Treas- 
ury notes $2,000,000, while holdings of 
United States bonds increased $3,000,000 
and se Treasury certificates and bills $9,- | 


Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks combined, on July 15 
and July 8, 1931, and July 16, 1930, were 


as follows, the figures being in thousands 
of dollars: 








7-15-31 


























7-8-31 7-16-30 | 
Gold with Federal reserve agents .............cc.cceueees 1,990,864 1,964,764 1 ora 
| Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 29,321 29,616 36,714 
tek 2,020,185 1,994,380 609,628 | 
| Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ...... 464,413 489,921 183.052 | 
| Gold and gold certificates held by banks .................. 924,551 943,604 838,065 | 
Total gold reserves . 3,409,149 3.4 7 45 
Reserves other than gold* : 171,989 aor oes 596 400 
at <nitiaiatet ommmememing 1 
Total reserves .......... | 
NOD GUE. sdaccres ccecceadcvessees aT 13S aoe TiS aaa sa? 
Bills discounted: é ‘ it 
Secured by United States Government obligations 7 
Other bills discounted ..........ce0cseeee Soe 101'806 102:509 136,673 | 
Total bills discounted ............ccccececeeees "161.80: ~ 162,386 Suan 
Bilis bought in open market Rectal cltespalacsseaerere 70,408 788 108/667 
—— States Government securities: : , , 
PEPER DANS We 8h 6656 bd 6b. 644 aus 450804 theseiseseene 7 
SOOT, TIONS ics cescsccses Sve kiin vane oo ik Saaaee D760 1748 243'808 
PRECISE ck cc essasdevesdeunsaniseccceoetecgcr:, ~ammnie 432/812 290,522 | 
Total United States Governme s 677,853 "667 
| Otnerssecurities tee Gove prtmntssatteerenetictete a: a, 
Total bills and securities .......... "921.157 a "960.116 
Due fren toreigs inks ea: | a 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ..................... 6.46: ‘ 
Scpmiigiian “ateean OF TNE fon vciecacté teesccvers Ra 14,201 22,169 
in woe 211 498,736 670,370 | 
| All other resources an wens 
Total res eoees = an | 
a ources ’ 3 
NehcNfd hoes Mua ed sv abesddedans eeeeeeeess 5,251,569 ,194, ’ 
etibtnsesus 5 5,194,258 4,991,299 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .......... eeeee 1,716,621 1,736,922 1,382,349 | 
Deposits: | 
| Member bank-reserve account ..........sccccssscecesecce 2,435,530 2,439,578 2,460,457 
Government Miudeletaens eas oD canrvccccecicavasece 17,501 16,060 62 
MMMM sicassincch bac tesevenatcecewereec steeds tere 56,159 39,875 6,247 | 
Se SE 00560 WS ccedboutkvasesanscincesonesvescdack 30,662 31,833 
j ant ; as <aiunaimanin 
} Total deposits ......... 2,539,852 2,627,346 
Deferred availability items 540,433 474,368 7 eat Sas 
Capital PE OE exveasewtse oe 166,844 167,979 169,484 
ere oe 274,636 274,636 276,936 
AL, WMO A AMMIINEM «6.6 60.0104:0'0'29:05 144 dae Kis'vs5 00098 babes eede 13,183 13,007 14,728 
Lae a USEOIE 25 o5 yba yh< dulsla dg asi ok he 5,251,569 5,194,258 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note — P 2 ” i 
ee SEE 6's sad. S.xn y saaietins Gascareesas oahu canon 84.1% 84.2% 82% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 7 va 
ED 60a 8 pUkns bin nd saseneuaed spar aviens teres cats 289,851 302,020 478,082 


The condition of the weekly reporting member banks in the central reserve cities Fe 
} 


nd if he has paid no more than the inter- | Of New York and Chicago, on July 15 and July 8, 1931, and July 16, 1930, were as 
follows, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


est on the loan, he, of course, still owes 
the entire amount of his loan. 

® Both the borrower and the investor lose 
all they have paid on tye stock if the 
stock becomes worthless. There is no 
difference between the situation of the 
borrower and the investor as to the stock.” 


Wyoming Revenues 
Exceed Expenditures 


Income Was $706,699 Above 
Payments in 1929 


Income of the State Government of Wy- 
oming for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 
1929, exceeded expenditures by $706,699, 
including expenditures for permanent im- 
provements, the Bureau of the Census has 
just announced. The Bureau's statement 
follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Wyoming for the fiscal year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1929. The per capita figures 
for 1929 are based on an estimated popu- 
lation of 222,500. 


The payments for operation and main- | 


tenance of the general departments of 
Wyoming amounted to $5,500,194, or $24.72 
per capita. This includes $1,636,883, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1928 the 
comparative perscapita for operation and 
maintenanceof general departments was 
$24.13, and in 1917, $11.59. The interest 
on debt in 1929 amounted to $87,839; and 
outlays for permanent improvements, $2,- 
470,713. The total payments, therefore, 
for operation and maintenance of general 
departments, interest, and outlays were 
$8,058,746. The totals include all payments 
for the year, whether made from current 
revenues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $3,391,939 was for highways, $1,- 
208.847 being fon maintenance and $2,- 
183,092 for construction. 

Revenues 

The total revenue receipts were $8,- 
765.445, or $39.40 per capita. This was 
$3,177,412 more than the total paymenis 
of the year,-exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and $706,- 
699 more than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent {mprove- 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in reduction of debt, and in 
purchase of investments, not shown in 
this summary. Property and special taxes 

¥ represented 21.4 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1929, 149 per cent® for 1928, 
and 48.4 per cent for 1917. The increase 
in the amount of property and special 
taxes collected was 88.5 per cent from 

17 to 1929, and 30 per cent from 1928 
fo 1929. The per capita property and 
special taxes were $8.44 in 1929, $6.58 in 
1928, and $5.51 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 7.5 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1929, 6.8 per cent 
for 1928, and 10.4 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 22.4 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1929, 17.9 per cent for 1928, and 
43 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and 
of sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing privileges. The 
sales tax on gasoline amounted to $1,- 
000,879 in 1929 and $920,839 in 1928, an 
increase of 8.7 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing Sept. 30, 1929, was $1,900,000, all 
of which was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $1,- 
592,880, or $7.16 per capita. In 1928 the 
per capita net debt was $7.29, and in 
1917, $0.56. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Wyoming subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $447,954,091; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $1,701,464; and the per 
capita levy, $7.65. In 1928 the per capita 
levy was $7.88, and in 1917, $5.19. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


New Mexico: John Bingham, State Bank 
Examiner, has announced: Bank of Dawson, 
Dawson, voluntarily liquidating 
Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, 
announced: State 
closed, 


tssioner, has Citizens 
nk, Fairfax. 
Oregon: A. A. Schramm, Superintendent of 


Banks, has announced: Commercial State 
Bank. Springfield. closed. 
Wisconsin: C. F. Schwenker. Commissioner 


of Banking, has announced: Eau Claire “Sav- 
ings Bank, Eau Claire, suspended. 





Banking Com- | 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


Hee ee eee ween eee esses eeeeees eee eeeeeweeeeee 


On securities 
All other .. 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 


Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks Tree 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 

For own account 


cement industry is making satisfactory | 
7-15-31 7-8-31 7-16-30 | deliveries, somewhat in excess of the same 
SP aaReh Mare awa aan nbenneanvess 7,805 7,789 8,014; period last year. Building construction | 
— a ares |}Shows no immediate improvement, but 
gene is 944 | structural steel fabrication. is moving for-| 
2.758 2.803 3,518| Ward at a satisfactory rate due to several 
2.397 2 343 2,426 | large orders b:ing manufactured here. | 
2,650 2,643 2,070 | Mobile, Ala—The unemployment situa- | 
eee or re Toe | tion in Mobile is little changed from last 
1043 1040 '974| Week. The Alabama State Docks Com- | 
dS RR a eT pe 883 849 812 ‘mission, at a meeting on July 6, authorized 
43 44 45,;the immediate construction of two cot- 
oat om Her ton warehouses with a capacity of 7,500| 
"83 "05 ys | bales each. The estimated cost of this 
103 96 9¢| work is $20,000 and it will provide em- 

1,258 1,321 1,061| ployment for about 50 men. 

co ccccceccesceccoccs “sees saaes ecece Jacksonville, Fla. 

ee ite eee 1,055 1,090 1,596|,, Jacksonville, Fla.—Building construc- 
For account of out-of-town banks ...........scsccceecce 209 194 799\ tion awards in Jacksonville were higher 
166 171 847 | in ee! than in the same month of last 
-_ San Year, although the cumulative total for 
—_ 40 __ 1,435 _ 3.243 the six months shows @ considerable de- | 
1.028 1.072 2,634 Cline as compared with 1930. The con- 
402 383 608 cage ae of a $100,000 oyster-shell crush- 
ing plant, and other projects estimated to 
ress eh ehutsscesudenaree tees __ 2850 1.907 _ 2034) cost $20,000, were authorized in Jackson- 
1.280 1.276 1,587| Ville on July 7. James A. Davis, Labor | 
ennaiiiages entice ——— Department Representative, reports that | 
732 727 937, the local unemployed number 3,800, in- 
= on 650 ' cluding both white and colored, and that 
- ne | placements since April 15 have been over | 
340 335 193 500. R. W. Zoll, Florida Manager of the 
230 296 254 Dictaphone Company, reports that their 
um = 187 sales in the first six months of 1931 were 
1.183 1.256 1,271, @pproximately 12 per cent higher than 

532 535 704 in the same period of 1930. 
ae 20 22 6 Memphis, Tenn.—Unquestionably, the 
 ecatee hy 358 208 | situation in this section has improved, 


For account of others 


Total 


On demand 
On time 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All OCNET 2... ccrccccccccccccccccveccccsvecce 
Investments—total ...cccerereceecsecceceveces 
United States Government securities 
Other securities .....cscees 
Reserve with Federal reserve 
Cash in vault canes 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ... 
Government deposi 
Due from banks 
Due CO DANKE ...ccccrcccccccccecseserccecccce 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


bank 
ts. 


Dismissal Being Sought 
In Michigan Budget Case 


LANSING, MIcH., July 16. 


Attorney General Paul W. Voorhies 1S| Andrew, Superintendant of Banks, that Arkansas the best 
seeking to secure dismissal of the injunc-| the annual convention of the National As- | ritory. 


tion proceedings which attack the right 
of Gov. Wilber M. Brucker to reduce the 
items of the 1932-1933 budget bill, on the 
ground that members of the State Legis- 
lature are not the proper individuals to 
bring the action. 

The Attorney General, without answer- 
ing any : 
Senators Joe C. Foster of East Lansing 
and Arthur E. Wood of Detroit, 
Judge Leland W. Carr to dismiss the suit 
on the grounds that he is without au- 
thority in the case. 

Mr. Voorhies asserts that the only way 
the question of the Governor's right to 
cut jtems can be tested is by action of 
jheads of State departments or institu- 
tlons whose appropriations have been re- 
duced by the executive. 

The case is a request by tne two State 
legislators for an injunction to restrain 
Gov. Brucker and all other State officials 
from collecting taxes under the budget bill 
as reduced by the Governor. They con- 
tend that while the constitution gives 
the Governor the authority to totally 
eliminate any items in the bill, he is with- 
out power to increase or reduce any of 
them. 


Silver Market in India 
Continues to Be Quiet 





Silver imports into India for the six 
days ended July 13 totaled 745 bars, of 
which 57% bars came from New York and 
169 from London. During the 11 days 
ended July 7, imports totaled 868,000 
ounces, or approximately 819 bars. 

The total offtake for the six days ended 
July 13 is estimated at 180 bars, as com- 
pared with the same amount during the 
11 days ended July 7. Stocks on July 13 
were estimated at 2,250 bars as compared 
with an estimate of 1,750 on July 7. 
| Currency; in reserve on July 7 is re- 
| ported at ¥,230,200,000 rupees as compared 











| 


of the arguments set forth by| 


asked | 











State Bank Supervisors 
To Meet in New Orleans 


Des Mornes, Iowa, July 16. 
Announcement has been made by L. A. 


sociation of Supervisors of State Bapks, 
will meet in New Orleans, La., Sept. 28, 
29 and 30. Mr. Andrew is president of 
the association. 

The association is composed of the offi- 
cials of the 48 States who have supervision 
of the State-chartered banks. 

Other officers of the association, elected 
at the 1930 convention in Boston, Mass.., 
are: 

First vice president, Will C. Wood, for- 
merly superintendant of banks, California; 
second vice president, Roy A. Hovey, for- | 
merly commissioner of banks, Massachu- 


| setts; third vice president, James S. Love, 


with 124,000,000 rupees on June 30. Bul-| 
ion in the reserve on July 7 totaled 72,- | 
/ 100,000 rupees as compared with 15,900,- | 


000 rupees on June 30. 


The market continues quiet, with little | 


interest —Issued by 
Commerce. 


Status of Pending Measures 
In Legislatures of States 


Taxation 
| Wis A. 676 Relative to taxation of 
freight line’ companies and other utilities. 
| Signed by Governor 
| Workmen’s Compensation 
Ohio. 8S. 319. To empower the State 


Industrial Commission to make reasonable 
regulations for appearance before it of at- 
torneys, agents and representatives in claims, 
Signed by Governor. 

Wis. A. 664. Relative to dependents un- 
der workmen's compensation law. Signed by 
Governor, 


the Department Of | ity to install new transmitter. 


| Beaumont, 


| 


superintendent of banks, Mississippi; sec- 
retary, R. N. Sims, vice president, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans. 


Low Tariffs Expire 


On Northern Pacific Line 

In the issue of July 10, the Northern 
Pacific Railway was erroneously included 
among certain railroads which had failed 
to return to the normal 3.6-cent per mile | 
level of passenger coach rates on July 1, 
as had practically all carriers which had 
experimented witn the lower 2-cent per | 
mile rates. 

That railroad, it has now been ascer- 
tained, did not extend its tariffs involving 
the lower rate, but allowed such schedules 
to expire by limitation July 1, as did a/| 
majority of the roads which had been 
making the experiment to recapture traf- 
fic from motor buses. 


Applications Received 


By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission July 16 relating both 
to broadcasting and communications, were 
made public as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WLIT, Lit Brothers, 8th and Market Sts 
Philadelphia, Pa., direct measurement of an- 
tenna input. 

WEAI, Cornell University, University Campus 
Ithaca, N. Y., install automatic frequency 
control. 

WCOA, City of Pensacola, Fla., City Hall 
Building, Pensacola, Fla., modification of con-} 
struction permit amended to request author-| 


KFDM, Magnolia Petroleum Company. Hotel | 
Beaumont, Tex. direct measure- 
ment of antenna input. } 


WOW, Woodmen of the World Life Insur- | 
ance Association, Farnam St. at 14th, Omaha, 
Nebr., 


direct measurement of antenna input 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KZE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Aber- 
deen, Wash., renewal of marine relay license 
for 500, 406, 442, 462 kc., 200 w. 

WLO, American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Lawrenceville, N. J., renewal of limited public 
license for 10,550, 16,270, 21,420 kc., 20 kw. 

WNL, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., renewal of limited pub- 
lic license for 58.5, 61.5 ke., 190 kw. 

WNC, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lawrenceville, N. J., renewal of limited public 
license for 9,750, 14,470, 19,220 kc., 20 kw. 

WPDR, City of Rochester, N. Y., Departmen 
of Public Safety, Rochester, N. Y., renewal o 
police license for 1,712 ke., 200 w. 


| 





t 
ft 


2 particularly from the standpoint of ag- | 





Trade Situation 
Little Changed in | 


Southern Cities 


Business and Employment 
Levels Vary Slightly in| 
Some Areas, According to | 
Emergency Committee 








Business and employment conditions| 
show little change in southern cities, ac- | 
cording to the weekly review just issued | 
by the President’s Emergency Committee | 
for Employment. (A,summary of the re-| 
view was printed in the issue of July 15.) 
The section dealing with the South fol- 
lows in full text: } 
. Charleston, S. C.—Practically no change 
in the unemployment situation in Charles- 
ton has been noted since last week. The | 
local Chamber of Commerce reports that | 
requests for housing accommodations at | 
the beaches is running about 35 per cent | 
above any previous season. Building ac- 
tivities at Folly Beach are 100 per cent 
over last year. 

Atlanta, Ga—No new developments of | 
consequence with respect to the employ- | 
ment situation have taken place during 
the week except in the construction field. | 
Contracts have been let for the construc- | 
tion of a $40,000 addition to the mills of 
the Trion Company at Trion, Ga., and for 
the erection of a new $200,000 building. 
The increased capacity of the textile mills 
is expected to provide work for several 
hundred additional persons. 

For the first time in several years the 
granite quarries at Sparta, Ga., are run-| 
ning full time. This increased activity 
is due in large ‘measure to construction of | 


59,561 | post offices in various parts of the country. | July 15. 


Postal receipts at the ‘Atlanta Post Office | 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 showed 


|@ loss for the year of only $6,256.37 from | including 


the previous year. 
According to O. F. Bading, Federal Di- 


tions of employment have improved some- | 


applications for employment and-placing 
more men at work. 


; Conditions in Birmingham 

Birmingham, Ala.—Additional demand 
for steel sheets, due partly to increased | 
prices, has caused increased operation in| 
sheet mills both in Birmingham and in| 
Alabama City. While June has been a| 
very quiet month, as a result of reduced 
ig iron and steel production, it is be-| 
eved that July will show improvement with 
stil better expectations for August. The 


ricultural development which, on account 
of recent copious rains in this section. 
have insured good crops, and to some 
extent that condition has taken care of 
the unemployment situation in and around 
Memphis. The condition of the cotton 
crop in the Memphis section on July 1 
was the best in the cotton belt, with! 
in the Memphis ter- | 
Conditions in Mississippi are also | 
good. This report comes from George L. 
Fossick, Cotton Statistician and Market 
Reporter for the “Commercial Appeal.” | 
who also states that labor is plentiful | 
and the cotton fields clean and well cul- | 
tivated due to the excellent preparation 
of the fields before planting and the} 
weather conditions during June. Other| 
crops, including corn, have greatly im- | 
proved since the recent rains. 
Industrial Conditions 

On the other hand, the industrial con- | 
dition does not look so bright because, as | 
reported by a number of manufacturers, 
there has been a “seasonal” falling off 
in business during the past week. How- | 
ever, C. B. Ostrander, manager of the 
Ford Motor Company, advises that they 
are employing 700 men on three days time 
and expect to go to four days time next 
week. Mr. Ostrander states that he has 
just returned frqgm a tour of his entire 
territory and that things look encourag- 
ing. He states that the different agencies 
have very much depleted stocks and that 
he expects by the first of next month 
there will be numerous orders. On the 
basis of these facts, they expect to start 
next week on four days time—possibly five | 
days, which is their limit. | 

R. B. Waring, assistant manager, Vet- 
erans’ Employment Bureau of the De-| 





a New Moses 
NEW Moses appears, to lead 


AS out of the economic wil- 
derness. It is the market for do- 
mestic electric appliances, said to 
be $24,000,000,000, comparable 
in size to the automobile market 
in 1920—the year that embarked 
that industry on its greatest dec- 
,ade of expansion. 


Appliances are widely accepted 
and desired. Last year customers 
purchased 23% more appliances 
from the Associated Gas and 
Electric System New Business 
Department than in 1929. 


The growing use of appliances 
adds to the investment value of 
Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany securities. 

Telephone BOwling-Green 9-3957 
or write for Folder G10 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway, 





New York 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of July 16 


New York, July 16.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury tne following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 





July 15 July 16 
Austria 






U 


| 
( 
] 


stalled 


tility’s Relation | 
To Construction 
Concern Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates to 
The Minnesota Power and 
Light Company 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


as cashier of Phoenix, in charge 
of accounting work for the Minnesota op- 


| erations. 


In April, 1923, W. S. Hodgson of Utah 
Power and Light Company, Salt Lake} 
City, Utah, joined the Duluth organization | 
of Phoenix as an auditor. 


In May, 1923, H. F. Lincoln was in- 


| stalled as construction superintendent, in 
| charge of Fond du Lac construction work. 


In March, 1923, F. B. Moore became a 
construction superintendent and was 
placed in charge of construction work on 
the various projects then in course of 
construction 


In June, 1923, Wilson Gilman was in- 


| Stalled as assistant construction superin- 
| tendent of Fond du Lac construction work, 


(schilling) ........ 14.0302. 14.0348 
Belgium (belga) ........... 13.9513 13.9300 
i Re eee .7167 .7159 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9569 2.9588 
Denmark (krone) ......... 26.7130 26.6608 
England (pound) ......... 484.0953 484.6076 
Finland (markKa) ........ 2.5145 2.5137 
France (franc) ve 14 homnet 3.9376 3.9303 
Germany (reichsmark) 20.8233 22.9960 
Greece (drachma) ........ 1.2932 1.2932 
Hungary (pengo) ......... 17.4416 17.4430 
SRO RGD Cain ods ceveciae 5.2217 5,2150 
Netherlands (guilder) ..... 40.2917 40.2783 
Norway (krone) .......... 26.7129 26.6617 
OO? MEBONED. 6s cic tcasees 11.1919 11.1927 
Portugal (escudo) ........ 4.4206 4.4200 
Rumania (leu) ........... 5936 5944 
SOOIR. (POSGTA) cv ccvscacss 9.5114 9.3512 
Sweden (Krona) .......... 26.7479 26.6975 
Switzerland (franc) ..,.... 19.4100 19.4113 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........ 1.7659 1.7660 
Hong Kong (dollar) ...... 24.5000 24.4821 
China (Shanghai tael) 30.6607 30.7678 
China (Mexican dollar) 22.0625 22.2500 
China (Yuan dollar) ..... 22.0000 22.1666 
India (rupee) ..... 36.0083 35.9983 
Japan (yen) « 49.3325 49.3384 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0000 55.9583 
Canada (dollar) 99.6464 99.6428 
Cuba (peso) ....... 99.9085 99.9112 
Mexico (peso) . 49.0566 49.0066 
Argentina (peso, gold) 69.3743 69.0772 
Brazil (milreis) bac 7.1375 17.0306 
Chile (peso) cevecceceess 12.0439 12.0598 
WeUeens, {BOUD): cccceseecss 56.8083 54.8333 
Colombia (peso) ........... 96.5700 96.5700 
Pe MUTE vskdnasebedcene 28.1250 28.2500 


partment of Labor, says that last week 
his office placed 65 men as compared with 
40 during the previous week, and received 


48 new applicants as compared with 20) 


the week before. 


He expects to place} 


quite a number of veterans for common | 


labor jobs on the river projects 


Improvement Seen 


| 


and in August, 1923, T. B. Hawkes joined 
the organization in an executive capacity. 


Departments Organized 


Q. What departments were organized 
by Phoenix for these Minnesota operations 
and how many employes were there in 
each department? A. Engineering depart- 
ment, 35; drafting department, 15; ac- 
counting department, 10, and purchasing 
department, 13 employes. 


after | Q. Did the pay rolls show other em-| 


ployes? A. Yes, sir; Investigations—1 en- 
gineer, as of July, 1923, and in August, 1 


Other building operations in Tennessee, | engineer and 1 labor agent; gage headers, 


hospitals, post offices, 
schools, as reported by Lester Ford, man- 
ager of the “Mississippi 


and | 13 employes, from July to December, 1923; 


survey crew, about 24 men, July and Au- 


Valley Con-| gust, 1923, and January, September and 
99 | rector of Employment for Georgia, condi- | tractor,” amounted to about $200,000. 


October, 1924; field offices were maintained 


Nashville, Tenn.—R. R. Beal, manager | from the beginning of the work to its ter- 


states: 
1 


32,924; What recently, his office receiving fewer |0f the Nashville Chamber of Commerce, | mination, and included field cashier, ste- 
‘Industrial employment decreased | Nographer, 


telephone 


operator, invoice 


per cent from June 15, compared wittf; clerk, warehouse material man, resident 


preceding month. Slight increase in con-| 


struction activity. No change in retail 
trade.” Maj. Robert N. Campbell, State 
Director of Employment, Department of 
Labor, Knoxville, Tenn., states: “No 
marked change in employment conditions 
generally since last report.. Gains in some 
cases offset by losses in others. Prospects 
for early increased employment en- 
couraging.” 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—A. I. the 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, 
states: “Except for usual Summer slump 
business showing improvement with en- 
couraged outlook by business men prob- 
ably due to moratorium proposal. Em- 
ployment conditions, while not satisfac- 
tory, appear to be improving. Signs 
upward trend businesss visible.” 

In Arkansas a combination of small 
contracts throughout the State, some pri- 
vate buildings, other public buildings, and 
road construction amount to $200,000 as 
reported by Lester Ford, manager of the 
“Mississippi Valley Contractor.” 


Hays, 


New Orleans, La—There has been no| 


change in the general level of employ- 
ment in the New Orleans district during 
the past week. 


engineer, engineer, and cost clerk. 


Q. Did all of these departments func- 
tion throughout the entire construction 
period? 

A. All departments, except as noted 
above, were functioning until Nov. 30, 
1923, at which time the purchasing de- 
partment was abolished as a department 
of Phoenix Utility Company and the em- 
ployes were taken over by Minnesota 
Power and Light Company. The remain- | 
ing departments continued to function 
through Oct. 31, 1924, at which time the 
engineering and drafting departments 
were abolished as departments of Phoenix 
Utility Company and the employes were 
taken over by the Minnesota Power and 


| Light Company. 


Q. When you say “employes” 
mean employes of 
ferred to? 

Status of Company 
Q. Then as I understand, the report 


shows that beginning Nov. 1, 1924, the 
so-called Phoenix organization became a 





part of the Minnesota Power and Light 
Company. Is that correct? A. That is 
correct, except with respect to the ac- 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—= July 14. Made Public July 16, 1931 





Receipts 
Customs. receipts .........eeee8 $905,975.44 
Internal revenue receipts: 
TNCOMG CAE .0sccevevscssese 447,817.01 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

DUE cy veh ohecunass +4 a CO¥eE 1,876,300.34 
Miscellaneous receipts ......+. 1,488,430.60 
Total ordinary receipts ..... $4,718,523.39 
Public debt receipts ......++6. 72,640.00 
Balance previous Gay .....s.0>- 360,080,959.43 
DOME eed isp cpwisite «sc cdeeced $364 ,872,122.82 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $7,535,501.68 
Interest on public debt ..... ° 262,948.64 
Refunds of receipts ....... eee 112,825.16 
Panama Canal ........--seseee 11,252.56 
All. GENET ccccscvveccscecce eves 2,045,275.98 
ORAL dele et hae dvecncccoes $10,867,903.99 
Public debt expenditures ...... 1,114,969.00 
Balance tOGAY 6. ceccsvccsccecee 352,889 ,249.83 


$364,872,122.82 


counting department which continued to 
function until June 30, 1925, at which 
time Phoenix operations in Minnesota 
were at an end and practically all em- 
ployes of this department were also taken 
over by the Minnesota Power and Light 
Company. 

Q. In addition to the organization above 
described of executives, general office 
staffs and assistants, did the local Phoenix 
organizations recruit other employes for 
its construction program? 


A. Yes, sir. The report shows that 
skilled and unskilled labor of sundry kinds 
were employed locally, in connection with 
the construction program. In other words, 
the nucleus of the local Minnesota organ- 
ization of Phocnix Utility Company was 
made up of a resident engineer and @ 
cashier, and from this nucleus was formed 
a large organization consisting of exec- 
utive officers, their assistants, engineer- 
ing, accounting, financial and purchasing 
departments; superintendents, and a large 
construction force of skilled and unskilled 
labor. This organization was built up for 
the purpose of carrying out and complet- 
ing the construction program outlined in 
the construction agreements. 


Change in Organization 


Q. What was done with this construc- 
tion organization when the construction 
program was completed? A. The organ- 
ization was broken up and the construc< 
tion force was disbanded by discharging 
them from the employment of Phoenix 
Utility Company, except for certain indi- 
viduals and groups of employes that were 
taken over and ‘given employment by 
Minnesota Power and Light Company. 


Q. Apparently this organization built 
up from two men was just temporary for 
this set of operations? A. It appears so. 


Q. What was done with the purchasing 
department? 


A. All of the employes of the purchas- 
ing department of the local Phoenix or- 
ganization were transferred to the Mine 
|nesota Power and Light Company, Nov. 
| 30, 1923. 

Q. What was done with the engineering 
and drafting departments of the local 
Phoenix organization? A. The engineer- 
ing and drafting departments were dis< 
‘continued by the Phoenix Utility Com-< 
pany, Oct. 31, 1924, and the employes 


there, you | 
the department re- 
A. Yes, sir. 


| thereof were transferred to the Minnesota 

| Power & Light Company. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 

| gseript of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of July 18, 





Fan- shaped 
aerial beacon 
of La Salle- 
Wacker Build- 
ing, Chicago— 
energized by 
Commonwealth 
Edison Com: 
pany. 





THREE NEW RECORDS 


EW high records for gross revenues, for net income available for 

dividends, and for the amount distributed to shareholders were 
reported by Commonwealth Edison Company in 1930... The 
diversity and stability of the company’s business during industrially 
slack periods were noticeably indicated in 1930. Increases in the 
use of electricity by residential and small commercial customers 
tended to compensate for decreases in its use by large commercial 
customers ... Write for 1931 Year Book. 
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Applying ScientificKnowledge 


to Prison Problems + + «+ + 





Advisability of Having Committee Composed 
of Professional and Executive Officers Pass 
on Questions Relating to Prisoners 





By DR. F. LOVELL BIXBY 


Assistant Director, Division of Education and Classification, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, State of New Jersey 


OT many years ago the average prison 

warden regarded doctors, psychologists, 

psychiatrists and other professional peo- 
ple who sought to apply their professional 
knowledge to problems of penal administra- 
tion as crank reformers whose presence in a 
prison was a menace to the safety of the 
institution. This attitude on the part of our 
penal executives is no longer common. Med- 
ical, psychological and other professional 
services in prisons and reformatories are the 
rule today. 

+ + 

The chief value of such work, however, does 
not lie in the making of examinations and 
the compiling of statistics. The real worth 
of this kind of service depends upon the de- 
gree to which the findings of professional ex- 
aminations are made use of in the disposi- 
tion and handling of individual cases. The 
intelligent direction of transfers, housing as- 
signments, assignments to industries and 
schools, and disciplinary actions depends 
upon the use of a synthesis of the findings of 
specialists in human relations and behavior. 

How to make the results of professional 
and scientific studies operative in the daily 
routine is a major problem of prison admin- 
istration today. Two methods of doing this 
have developed. One scheme centralizes the 
compiling and evaluating of the scientific 
findings in the hands of a trained person 
who acts as professional adviser to the war- 
den. The second plan places the responsi- 
bility in the hands of a committee composed 
of the examining specialists and principal 
executive officers of the institution, with the 
warden as chairman. 

In defense of the first plan it is argued 
that centralization of responsibility makes 
for greater administrative efficiency and 
speed. Supporters of this plan regard the 
committee method as cumbersome and ineffi- 
cient. However, those who have had experi- 
ence with the classification committee as an 
administrative device believe that it has ad- 
vantages which overshadow the possible ob- 
jections. It is the author's purpose to point 
out some of these advantages. 

+ + 

The calling together of the professional 
and executive officers of the institution under 
the chairmanship of the warden provides an 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas, and 
the interaction of points of view, which goes 
a long way in reducing the friction which is 
so common between these two groups. In 
addition to bringing about a better under- 
standing between the professional and exec- 
utive services, such committee meetings also 
bring the different specialists to a better un- 
derstanding of the differences of opinion be- 
tween them which are ~ natural consequence 
of the different approaches of the various 
sciences involved. 

Another important contribution of the 
classification committee is the education of 
its members in general penological adminis- 
tration. It is not enough that a prison doc- 


tor be a good physician, a prison psychologist 
a good psychologist, and a prison educational 
director a good educator. They must, of 
course, be competent in their specialties, but 
if they are to contribute the full measure of 
their service they must also be well versed in 
practical prison administration. ; 

Through the regular meetings of the classi- 
fication committee, the chief executive officer 
builds up a group of professional consultants 
iwho are not only capable of advising him in 
specialized scientific matters, but who are 
also able to aid and assist him in determin- 
ing matters of general institutional policy. 
Inasmuch as members of the committee are 
departmental heads, their influence through- 
out the rest of the official personnel is bound 
to be exerted in the direction of modern 
points of view and up-to-date methods. 

A third value which cannot be overesti- 
mated is the stimulation of interest in these 
department heads which comes from their 
realization that they are important cogs in 
the management of the prison. Unless some 
such device as the classification committee is 
employed, members of the professional staff 
are likely to feel that they have no responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the institution. The 
spreading out of responsibility tends to make 
them more conscientious in the performance 
of their work and less likely to fall into a rut. 

Again, an experienced classification com- 
mittee is more likely to arrive at sound con- 
clusions with respect to the handling of per- 
sonnel than is a single individual. Group 
judgments under sound leadership are less 
likely to ke snap judgments and more likely 
to represent a truly comprehensive side of 
the problem. 

+ + 


These are some of the advantages of the 
plan. Let us consider for a moment the crit- 
icism that it is cumbersome and inefficient 
as an administrative device. 

New Jersey has. for 12 years been operating 
a classification system, in which the local in- 
stitution classification committee is the most 
important factor. In the experience of the 
New Jersey system, the committee has not 
proved to be a cumbersome device. The 
committee members become _ thoroughly 
trained in the performance of their respon- 
sibifities as classification officers, and where 
the committee has the intelligent leadership 
of the superintendent, routine cases are han- 
dled as expeditiously as they would be by a 
single individual. There is not so much like- 
lihood of special cases escaping unnoticed 
when six or eight specialists are reviewing 
the case. 

It is a part of the New Jersey plan that 
decisions will be made-on the basis of a ma- 
jority vote of the committee. The degree to 
jwhich the give and take of opinion results in 
unanimity of decisions in classification meet- 
ings can be estimated by the’ fact that not 
more than half a dozen times a year does it 
hecome necessary for the chairman of the 
committee to put a question to formal vote. 
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‘ Cattle 


Program Adopted by Massachusetts Agency 
By EVAN F. RICHARDSON 


Director, Division of Animal Industry, Department of Conservation, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


RADICATION of bovine tuberculosis in 
E cattle is the most important activity of 

the Massachusetts Division of Animal In- 
dustry. Interest in the tuberculin test has 
increased, applications on 34,616 cattle having 
been filed in 1930. 


Many of the cattle owners who are apply- 
ing for the tuberculin test are doing so be- 
cause they have been served an ultimatum 
that on or before a certain date the milk sold 
from their dairies must be from tuberculin- 
tested cows or “no sale of milk.” This Divi- 
sion is, therefore, faced with the problem of 
putting on these tests when required or of 
having these dairymen driven out of busi- 
ness. During the last two years the cattle 
under supervision have increased from 39,- 
166 to 86,942. Thé testing of this large num- 
ber has resulted in the slaughtering of 22,508 
reactors during the two-year period and at 
the same time the cattle population in the 
State has increased by almost 18,000. 


The only conclusion to be drawn from the 
additional number of cattle under supervi- 
sion and the increase in the cattle population 
is the fact that the tuberculin test is helpful 
to the dairy interests and must, therefore, 
result in larger production of milk. 


The total number of tests in 1929 was 92,- 
733, and in 1930, 121,821. The cattle under 
supervision have increased by 28,897, mak- 
ing a total-at the end of this year of 86,942 
under test. In the budget for 1930, $400,- 
000 was granted, but due to the unexpected 
growth of the work that sum was found in- 
adequate and $200,000 additional was ap- 
propriated in the Supplementary Budget. 

Owing to the great interest shown in 
tuberculin test work it was thought that a 
volunteer advisory council drawn from repre- 
sentative organizations might be of value in 
connection with the many problems involved. 
The following Massachusetts organizations 
were therefore invited to send a delegate: 
State Grange, Farm Bureau Federation, 
Tested Herd Owners Association, Extension 
Service, Dairymen’s Association and the 
Guernsey, Holstein and Jersey Breeders’ As- 
sociations. These delegates, with the editor 
of the New England Homestead and the 
United States representative for this work in 
Massachusetts comprise the Advisory Coun- 
cil. This Council has been called together for 
five meetings and has been of great service. 

Section 33B of Chapter 129 of the General 
Laws as amended was further amended dur- 
ing the year, a portion of which reads as 
follows: 

“The director may, upon application to 
him by not less than 75 per cent of the cattle 
owners owning cattle permanently kept in 
any city or town in a county other than 
Barnstable, or upon like application by the 
owners of 85 per cent of such cattle, declare 


said city or town a quarantine area and may 
proceed to test by the tuberculin test or 
otherwise all bovine animals within said 
area.” 


The Brighton Market handled this last 
year 12,719 dairy cows. Of this number 70 
per cent were eligible as additions to super- 
viséd herds and, therefore, entitled to white 
slips and the remaining 30 per cent, not be- 
ing eligible, were entitled to pink slips only. 
White slip cows and pink slip cows are kept 
separate upon entering the Brighton barn 
for sale. 


Inoculation for the prevention of Brighton 
or Shipping Fever, so-called, is, upon the 
arrival of the cattle at the market, given 
practically at cost to cattle whose owners de- 
sire the same. There were this year 5,149 
cattle immunized. This service is much ap- 
preciated by the Brighton dealers, and, we 
believe, prevents many fatalities from that 
disease. 


During the ~ear there were 2,686 trucks 
which delivered 4,121 reactor cattle at the 
quarantine station, and tHese trucks in ac- 
cordance with a ruling of this division were 
cleansed and disinfected before leaving the 
yard. The Brighton Stock Yards Company 
also requires that all trucks before taking 
dairy cattle from the Brighton Market must 
be cleansed and disinfected. 

These improvements in the method of 
handling cattle at the Brighton Market have 
been helpful in raising the standard of that 
market as a suitable place to buy dairy cows. 

During the year there were received at the 
* quarantine station 2,368 head of Massachu- 
setts cattle intended for dairy purposes. Two 
thousand three hundred and fifty-four (2,- 
354) were accepted on records of test made 
prior to shipment; 14 were held, submitted 
to test and then released. 

Service without cost other than for ma- 
terial used has been continued for owners 
of swine. Weather conditions which have 


‘ been exceptionally dry during the entire year 


have been favorable for the raising of swine 
and tended to lessen the amount of sickness 
especially of the type usually allied with hog 
cholera, namely, hemorrhagic septicemia. 
During the year, 739 animals affected with 
rabies have been recorded, the disease oc- 
curring in all sections of the State. While 
this condition is usually referred to in con- 
nection with the dog, it is a disease of all 
warm-blooded animals and has during the 
past year been diagnosed not only in dogs 
but also in cats, horses, cattle and swine. As 
in other years, the method of control has 
been through the destruction of animals 
showing definite symptoms of disease and 
holding under restraint (quarantine) sus- 
pected animals and animals known to have 
been. in contact with a diseased animal. 
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AGRICULTURE’S RELIANCE 


ON 





CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Work of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Finding Markets for Agricultural Chemicals 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basis production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with agricultural chemicals. 


By T. W. DELAHANTY 


Assistant Chief, Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


HILE for centuries our agricultural 
WV products have been considered as 
contributions of bounteous nature, 


controlled and developed to a degree . 


through the toil of man and his ma- 
chine, the application of chemical 
knowledge and processing has becom 
more and more essential. ' 


+ + 


Through this medium the selected 
seed is preserved or sterilized, immunized 
to disease, the soil conditions requisite 
for growth are determined and deficien- 
cies supplied, climatic conditions are 
supplemented, the growing plant is pro- 
tected against disease and parasites, the 
crop may be accelerated in growth, har- 
vested before maturity, preserved during 
transportation and storage, ripened and 
colored when desired. 


What is true of the vegetable growth 
likewise applies to the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the animal kingdom. In the 
breeding, development, and utilization of 
animals, chemical science is called upon 
to furnish man with a better product— 
whether it involves milk, meat, gland, 
hide or by-product. It is obvious, of 
course, that the processes of industrial 
consumption—whether canning, drying, 
preserving, etc., involve a series of chem- 
ical treatments—designed to accord the 
consumer a product of the highest qual- 
ity, flavor, purity, utility, etc. Even to- 
day we have the complete cycle of the 
chicken carried out on a commercial fac- 
tory basis, and the dairy industry is 
trending this way, also, on practically 
any farm the ration fed to a cow is 
evaluated daily in advance in terms of 
the quantity and butter fat content of 
milk desired. 


Aside from these examples it may be 
said that the products of both kingdoms 
are being utilized to an increasing ex- 
tent by industrialists as raw materials 
for the production of organic acids, al- 
cohols, esters, solvents, plastics, rayon, 
artificial leather, explosives, paper, glue, 
gelatine, medicine, and hosts of other 
common articles of commerce. In brief, 
the chemical industry not only facili- 
tates agricultural production, but like- 
wise contributes an enhanced valuation 
in utilization. 


>. <*> 


Volumes have been written on chemis- 
try contributions to the agricultural 
realm, and, as time goes on, we shall 
undoubtedly see a greater industrializa- 
tion of the farm. However, such a vast 
field of endeavor still awaits, it may be 
said that the true farm relief is con- 
tingent to a large degree upon the de- 
velopment of an even greater chemical 
consciousness. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the Department of Com- 
merce (charged as it is with the promo- 


tion of the internal and external trade 
of the United States), serves as a sort of 
consulting medium for commercial prob- 
lems generally. The Chemical Division 
of this Bureau acts as a medium for the 
chemical industry as to commercial de- 
velopments, both at home and abroad. 
It has an ever-widening field of interest 
in industrial and commercial chemistry. 
From a commercial standpoint, the 
chemical industry is approached by the 
Department of Commerce, through this 
Division, from the interests of six large 
general groups. They are the industrial 
chemicals, the agricultural chemicals 
(such as fertilizers and insecticides), 
paints and allied products, synthetic: or- 
ganic products (including coal tar dyes, 
solvents and aromatics), natural or- 
ganic products (that is, crude drugs, 
gums, resins, waxes, balsams and essen- 
tial oils), and medicinal and toilet prep- 
arations. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is taking an active and lead- 
ing part in ‘two new research projects 
of the Department of Commerce, which 
seem likely to be of major importance to 
business. There is now in progress a 
national drug store survey in coopera- 
tion with the drug trade as a feature of 
the Department's effort to aid in cutting 
down distributien wastes. The Merchan- 
dising Research Division of the Bureau 
is in general charge, but the Chemical 
Division has detailed one of its personnel 
to look after the professional and tech- 
nical phases. 


The Chemical Division is also about to 
undertake another survey. This one will 
deal with the turpentine industry. Trade 
in the products of this industry is cen- 
tered in three southern ports—Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville and Mobile—and this 
study is expected to be of much value to 
the southc-n producers and users of tur- 
pentine generally. 


+ + 


T* IS part of the regular program of 
the Chemical Division to cultivate a 
foreign trade consciousness in American 
manufacturers, and to demonstrate the 
advantages to be derived from intensive 
study of foreign markets with the same 
efforts and expenditure of funds as are 
devoted to home markets. In this—as 
voluntary testimony shows—it has been 
of considerable service. 


The Patent Office, which is one of the 
Bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce, has played a very large and im- 
portant role in the development of the 
chemical industry. Through that Office 
there passes a steady stream of applica- 
tions and decisions thereon affecting the 
almost limitless range of things that en- 
ter into the variovs phases and branches 
of the chemical trade. The Patent Of- 
fice is an essential factor in the develop- 
ment of every American business. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Agricultural Chemicals,” to appear 
in the issue of July 18, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, will tell 
of the statistics which the Bureau has gathered on agricultural chemicals. 





Protecting Health of Infants 


New Mexico’s Approach to Problem Outlined 
By DR. E. F. MeINTYRE 


Statistician, Public Health Department, State of New Mexico 


ITAL statistics for New Mexico were- 
V absolutely valueless before 1920, as State 

registration of births and deaths was not 
inaugurated until October, 1919. From that 
date on, great strides have been made. The 
initial growth was naturally rapid until a 
registration of about 75 per cent was being 
recorded. To reach the 90 per cent required 
for admission to the United States registra- 
tion area was a much more difficult task. 


That this requirement had been attained 
was proven by an official test conducted dur- 
ing September and October, 1929, by the 
Washington Census Bureau. As a result of 
this test, New Mexico was officially admitted 
on Nov. 9, 1929, to the United States registra- 
tion area by both births and deaths. 


In order to seriously consider the subject 
of infant mortality rates one must also have 
a conception of the birth rates because infant 
mortality rates are computed on a birth- 
death basis. 


The newspapers during the past year have 
made much ado over the United States Cen- 
sus report that New Mexico in 1929 recorded 
the highest birth rate of any State in the 
registration area. That this condition was 
not peculiar or limited to the year 1929 is 
shown by figures compiled by this office. 
New Mexico also led in 1925, 1927, 1928, with 
rates of 30.5, 29.3 and 28.7, respectively. The 
1929 rate was 26.9, where the rate for the 
United States registration area as a whole 
was 18.9. 


There would be increased justification for 
boastfulness if it were possible to preserve 
these little lives to adult womanhood and 
manhood. That the State in not utilizing 
every means available to accomplish this 
task, that it is virtually depriving these in- 
fants of that to which they have a rightful 
claim, is evidenced by the fact that in New 
Mexico, during the decade 1920 to 1929, 126 
out of every 1,000 live-born infants died 
within the first year of life, as compared 





with 76 of every 1,000 births in the United 
States registration area. 


Before we could go about correcting this 
tremendously high death rate, it was neces- 
sary to locate the cause or causes. With this 
in mind causes for the period 1924 to 1928, 
inclusive, was searched for. 

This study revealed the fact that 26 per 
cent of New Mexico’s total deaths were in- 
fants under 1 year of age. It was further 
found that 97 per cent of these infant deaths 
were confined to 6 of the 16 subdivisions of 
the international classification. 

Thirty seven per cent were due to unknown 
causes, which means usually they died with- 
out having received medical attendance. 

Twenty per cent were due to diseases of 
the digestive system, caused by improper 
food, unhygienit environment, lack of proper 
medical ,attendance. 

Ninetéen per cent were due to diseases of 
early infancy, no prenatal care, midwives and 
lack of obstetrical attention. 

Ten per cent were due to diseases of the 
respiratory system, pneumonia and bron- 
chitis, induced by crowding, poor ventilation, 
exposure, lack of care and lack of proper 
medical attention. 

Seven per cent were due to endemic and 
infectious diseases. We found that many of 
the deaths could have been prevented had 
parents had funds to pay for_immunization 
and obtain proper medical attention. One 
per cent were due to congenital malforma- 
tions. 

To correct these conditions and reduce the 
high death rate, this Department has recom- 
mended: 

Medical care for mother during pregnancy; 
for mother and child at delivery; for the 
child, at least during the first few months 
of life. 

Increased State appropriation to carry on 
immunization and public health education. 

Higher wages to permit better living con- 
ditions, dietary, sanitary and otherwise. 
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WARREN G. HARDING 

President of the United States 1921-1523: 
“There is a vast benefit in bringing the Government a 
little closer to the people, and the people a little 
closer to Government.” 
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How California Budeavics 
to Conserve Fish Supply + + 





Rescue of Game and Food Fishes From Areas 
From Which Water Has Receded Included in 


Program of State Bureau 





By GEORGE NEALE 


Bureau of Fish Rescue and Reclamation, Division of Fish and Game, Department of 
Natural Resources, State of California 


HE California Bureau of Fish Rescue was 
created Aug. 1, 1928. The purpose of the 
Bureau is indicated in the title, the res- 

cue and reclamation of fish from areas where 
they have become stranded by reason of 
streams and lakes overflowing their banks, 
irrigation ditches, canals and like bodies of 
water that become dry and where millions of 
valuable food and game fish formerly per- 
ished. 

The Bureau is an adjunct of the Division 
of Fish and Game, Department of Natural 
Resources—very closely allied to the Bureau 
of Fish Culture and Distribution—necessarily 
so, for the reason that the promiscuous in- 
troduction of certain species, some of which 
are highly predatory, into waters entirely un- 
suited to them and which cannot but have a 
harmful effect upon the inhabitants of those 
waters and which we know from experience 
can never be corrected. Unfortunately, sev- 
eral species of fish have been planted in wa- 
ters by enthusiastic anglers whose knowledge 
of biology is that all a fish needs is just 
water. As far as is possible no fish are placed 
in waters until it is determined what species 
are most adaptable to those waters. 


A very large percentage of the rescued fish 
are of the spiny rayed tribe of fresh water 
game and food fishes, black and striped bass, 
crappies, calico bass, sunfish and several 
kinds of perch, catfish, etc., none of which 
can be or are propagated artificially as are 
trout and salmon. Consequently, in order to 
maintain the growing demand made upon 
them by the angling fraternity, all replace- 
ments for overfished and barren waters must 
be made by rescue methods. 


+ + 


None of the above-named fishes are native 
to California. They were introduced from 
the eastern and middle western States and 
have taken a firm hold in their adopted 
State. It is the habit, when possible, for 
these species, with the exception of the 
striped bass, to leave the parent stream at 
the spawning period and enter the shallow 
sloughs, canals, ditches, lakes and pastures, 
where the spawning takes place. This usu- 
ally occurs during the period of high water. 
When the waters recede they, with their 
young, become prey to the numerous preda- 
tory birds and animals, if not removed. 

The Rescue Bureau goes a step further 
than just netting and rescuing fish and re- 
turning them to the waters from whence 
they came. Every advantage is taken to 
maintain a permanent supply and to dis- 
tribute them to other adaptable waters, all 
over the State. In the seining operations the 
parent fish, which are generally found with 
their young, are returned to the main bodies 
of water with about 50 per cent of the young 
fry. The surplus are used to fill the many 
applications for them which are made to the 
Fish Cultural Department. In this way a 
future supply is maintained and assured. 

These natural outdoor hatcheries are so 
situated by nature that they could_not be 
duplicated by artificial effort except at an 
immense cost. The propagating areas are 


formed generally in the lowest lands at the 
confluence of two streams, such as the Sacra- 
raento and American Rivers or the Moke- 
lumne and Cosumnes. These four streams 
alone, with their tributaries, furnish 80 per 
cent of all the spiny rayed fish rescued and 
distributed to all parts of the State. An esti- 
mate of the area of these outdoor natural 
hatcheries in a normal Winter of rainfall is 
about 70,000 acres of surface water, composed 
of small ponds and lakes and overflowed 
areas, of from 100 to 400 acres each. Nearly 
ajl of this area f8 connected at flood water 
with some important river or lake, where 
these fish abound. 
+ + 


The most essential elements in all waters 
containing fish are food, spawning grounds 
and an abundance of subaqueous plant life, 
which furnishes both food and shelter for the 
young fish, and without which there can be 
little or no natural propagation. These nat- 
ural hatcheries contain all.these elements, 
their propagation costs nothing, they require 
no feeding as do artificially hatched fish, no 
buildings or attendants. 

The States of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Oklahoma,and a number of 
other States not so favored by trout waters 
as is California, derive a large portion of 
their license revenue from these spiny rayed 
fresh water game fishes. They specialize 
entirely upon the propagation of this tribe 
of fishes at a cost of from $25 to $40 per 
1,000. 


With the single exception of the yellow 
pérch, the spiny rayed fishes cannot be prop- 
agated artificially as are trout and salmon. 
They cannot be stripped of their eggs as are 
trout, hence the necessity of these States 
creating seminatural or artificial outdoor 
propagating ponds in order to maintain the 
demand by the anglers of these States. Many 
of these States expend a large amount. of 
their income in the propagation of these fish. 

Such expenditures will not be necessary in 
this State as long as the fish are rescued 
from the immense natural propagating areas 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
The growing demand for both large and 
small mouth black bass can be met by setting 
aside certain natural ponds or lakes which 
may be acquired by rental and maintained as 
bass propagating waters. There ere many 
such ponds and reservoirs in thé lower alti- 
tudes; in fact the chiefs of the Bureau of 
Fish Culture and Fish Rescue are now work- 
ing on such a project. 

>> ? 

The rescue and distribution of the game 
and food fishes is one of, if not the most for- 
ward conservation measures accomplished by 
the Department of Natural Resources. The 


value of the food supply, the pleasure af- 
forded to men, women and children in their 
pursuit, cannot be estimated in dollars. All 
of the spinous fishes are the equal, if not 
more delicious as a pan fish than trout. They 
are available to those who are unable to go 
to the mountain streams for trout. ™ 








Criticism of Public Officials 
Responsibility of Newspapers Is Discussed 
By C. A. SORENSEN 


Attorney General, State of Nebraska 


UBLIC officials are hired men, employes, 
P servants. They are hired by the people, 

paid by the people, and subject to dis- 
charge by the people for failure to obey 
orders. 


There is nothing holy about them. They 
are a common lot, not worse but certainly 
not much better than the ordinary run of 
men. They are human. They like praise. 

Few of them suffer with an inferiority 
complex. Many of them do not quite under- 
stand why their pictures do not appear fre- 
quently on the frent page accompanied by a 
double-column editorial in black face type 
likening the official to a combination of 
Napoleon, Jefferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt, and 
Coolidge. Finding neither the picture nor the 
editorial they are inclined to believe that 
newspapermen are not very enterprising nor 
able to detect political genius. 


Newspapers owe to their readers the duty 
of ascertaining the facts about the public 
officials of the town, county, State, and Na- 
tion. Silence on the part of the editor 
breeds ignorance and lack of interest on the 
part of the public. 


The people rule. They can not rule intel- 
ligently unless the press gives them the facts. 
A fearless newspaper with the ability to get 
and print the facts about public matters 
is a priceless asset, not only to the town 
where printed but to the State and Nation. 
The powerful influence that every newspaper 
of any consequence wields over human 
thought and action carries with it a tremen- 
dous moral responsibility to use that power 
for the betterment of the community and 
country. 


What should be the attitude of the press 
toward public officials? 


First, willingness to criticize them if criti- 
cism is justified. Crooked politicians fear the 
press more than the courts. Honest officials 
welcome constructive suggestions. Wooden- 
headed office holders can only be moved by 
sharp newspaper blasts. Those in office 
are no better than anybody else. They are 
not entitled to ask for any immunity. News- 
papers should be fair but when necessary 
they should treat them rough. It is good for 
them. 


Second, newspapers should cooperate with 
public officials in maintaining law and order. 
We surrender much individual liberty and 
pay millions of dollars in taxes to our Gov- 
ernment. Why? Principally to protect our 
property, liberty, and life. On the question 
of reasonable law enforcement there ought 
therefore mot to be two sides. Every news- 
paper ought to support to the limit the effort 


of the local, State, and national officials to 
enforce the laws of the land. An honest, 
fearless newspaper ought never to join hands 
with truckling town politicians who want to 
whitewash with “local pride” cancerous 
conditions that need cleaning up and not 
covering up. 

Third, there should be constant editorial 
championship by newspapers of worthy 
causes. A western newspaper of huge circula- 
tion has this motto: 


“Dedicated in perpetuity to the service of 
the people, that mp good cause shall lack a 
champion and that evil shall not thrive un- 
opposed.” 


For example there is a great opportunity in 
the near future for Nebraska newspapers to 
strike mighty blows for a more equitable 
taxation system in the State, a unified State 
police system, more efficient county govern- 
ment, and always a more fair distribution of 
the wealth of the country. If the Creator 
had intended that some men should have all 
the wealth and not work and others live in 
poverty and do the work, he would have made 
some men with 10 mouths and no hands and 
other men with 10 hands and no mouths. 
Fifteen per cent of the people own 90 per 
cent of the wealth. 


What about the attitude of the public offi- 
cial toward the press? 

First, the official should be honest and 
frank. The press is a window through which 
the public looks in and sees their servants at 
work. The picture should not be distorted. 

Who elects the official? Who supplies him 
with spacious offices, stenographers, and as- 
sistants? Who pays his salary, rain or shine, 
depression or prosperity? ‘The people who 
elected him. What argument can he pos- 
sibly make then against letting the people 
have full information as to what is going on 
in his department? 

There may he reasons of public policy for 
not letting the press know of a certain matter 
today. But eventually the public is en- 


titled to all the facts about all public mat- 
ters. 


A policy of secrecy or of misinformation by 
public officials can not be justified. It is con- 
trary to public policy. The people can not 
vote intelligently unless they know all the 
facts as they are. A public official is a trus- 
tee for the cititens. As the beneficiaries of 
that trust they are entitled to a frequent 
accounting of the acts and doings of the 
trustee. 

The far-sighted public official wants the 
people to know what he is doing: If they 


know and approve he is almost invincible. 


